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Though in the grand scheme of things it remains a young nation, 
there can be no underestimating the significance of the United States 
of America, Perhaps more than any other country in the last two 
centunes, the US has affected the world we live in profoundly, 





through its people, its policies and its military power. In this 
bookazine we'll highheht some of the iconic leaders, herce conflicts 
and unforgettable events that have come to define this great nation. 
From the country’s revolutionary origins to its rise to superpower 
status, you'll find expert features here complemented by some truly 
stunning imagery. Read on to discover the fascinating history of the 
Thost powerful nation in the world. 





This bookazine is printed on recycied paper. [t's irnportant that 
we care obout our planet and moke o aifference where we can, 
for us and every generation that follows. 
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From colonisation to revolution and beyond, follow the 
formative years of the ascendant United States of America 
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30 April 1803 —— 
The Louisiana Purchase 


ew events in American history hold as much of Mexico, ending American expansion along the 

significance as the deal signed between Mississippi River. However, France's failure to put 

Thomas Jefferson and the kingdom of France. down a bloody coup in Haiti and its looming war 

For $15 million dollars (that’s £233 million with Britain forced it to approach the US government 

in modern-day money), the United States with a proposal to sell the land in its entirety. 
government gained control of an incredibly That 828,000 square miles of land contained 


vast and intimidating territory that what would become modem-day 
had been in both Spanish and lowa, Nebraska, Arkansas, Kansas, 
French hands for centuries. The ) With one Missouri and Oklahoma. It 
Louisiana Purchase unified the comprised territories as far 
ee ee single deal, ee Luu odaed 

previously divided East and a north as Montana (and even 
West coasts with a wild frontier the United States included parts of Canadian 
full of native tribes, barely unlocked a third ofits provinces such as Alberta 
reaped hatural resources and land mass. And and Saskatchewan) and as 
endless potential. | far south as New Orleans. The 

For years, France and Spain had so the Frontier deal finally umfied the nation 
fought for control of the territory, was born as a termitorial whole, and proved 
and as such had done little to a true tuming point in American 
properly map and explore its mountains, history, one that transformed the United 








forests, prairies and deserts. When Spain States from the New World into a Wild West 
eventually signed a secret treaty tohandovercontrol ofnew opportunity and danger. And for Thomas 
of Louisiana to the French, the Americans feared Jefferson, the third President of the United States, 
French leader Napoleon Bonaparte would use the it would become the crowning achievement of 
land to stop the British from accessing the Gulf his presidency. 
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® The First Great e Lewis and Clark's 


Awakening 1730-1755 expedition May 1804 

The first of four periods where the United Barely a year after the Louisiana Purchase, the 
States saw a significant rise in religious United States had grown in size by almost a third. 
revivalism, the First Great Awakening created a An avid scientist and explorer, president ‘Thomas 
schism in British America between traditional Jefferson quickly commissioned his private secretary 
Protestants and revivalists who believed faith Meriwether Lewis and former soldier William Clark 
deserved a more personal connection to God, to begin a two-year-long journey actoss the Frontier, 
Evangelical by nature, the movement changed documenting everything from local wildlife and 
Anglicanism in America forever. indigenous populations to creating basic maps. 
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® The Monroe Doctrine 
2 December 1823 


When James Monroe, the fifth President of the United 
States, addressed Congress with what would become 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, his words sent 
shockwaves across the Atlantic. The speech was an 
informal declaration of independence for the Americas, 
with Monroe stating that any further Furopean attempts 
to control the continents would be, “the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 
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Napoleon makes Spain 
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Jefferson sends Monroe 
to complete purchase, 
January 1803 
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e The Second Party System e The Panic of 1837 e The California Gold Rush 
1828-1854 10 May, 1837 24 January 1848 





By 1828, interest in voting had increased significantly By the middle of 1837, the United States had slipped Almost half a century after the Louisiana Purchase, 
enough among the American people to see two political into a financial crisis as prices skyrocketed and budding prospector James W Marshall discovered gold at 
parties rise to prominence. The Democratic Party was unemployment along with it. Morale among the Sutter's Mill in Coloma, California. His revelation sent the 
one, led by Andrew Jackson (future seventh president) American people had dropped to a new low as banks nation - and the rest of the world - into a frenzy as they 
in its earliest iteration, while their rivals formed into the collapsed and businesses fell into ruin across the nation. descended on California in search of golden riches, Over 
Whig Party, led by Henry Clay. Clay established the Whig Caused mainly by imbalanced lending policies in Great 300,000 people arrived in the state, with the American 
Party to directly oppose the Democrats, but failed to Britain and a bursting land price bubble, the recession economy revitalised as a result. The Gold Rush years 
overcome his political foes. lasted for a whole seven years. had begun... 
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Colonisation & conflict 
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Centuries of British exploration and colonisation 


gave rise to revolution and a course toward 
independence among its North American colonies 





Uropean exploration and settlement in the 

New World were initiated for a variety of 

reasons: the search for a trade route to the 

Far East, gold fever, lust for land, and sheer 

adventure. By the mid-l6th century, French 
settlements were established along the coast ol 
present-day Canada and the Great Lakes. Spain had 
founded the first permanent European settlement 
at St Augustine, Florida, in 1565 

A curious blend of altruism, 
potential profit, and preservation 
of prestige spurred Great 
Britain to become involved in 
the colonial exercise. There 
were thousands of ‘primitive 
heathens’, natives who had 
not heard the Christian gospel, 
in America. It was the duty of 
the Christian church, some said, 
to convert these ‘Indians’. North 
America’s treasure and abundant 
resources were there to be exploited, and 
rival European powers were apparently on their 
way to establishing vast territorial empires in the 
New World. 

For Britain, the establishment of colonies in 
North America might help it to fulfil its own 
ambitions. Spanish merchant shipping could 
be harassed from newly established ports, raw 
materials harvested to feed British industry, and 
surely tax revenues would increase, On 25 March 


The Boston Tea Party was 

the colonial act of defiance 

that spurred the closing of 
Tiesd me mente 
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To date, no 
solid evidence has 
SURE ce RCORe(cComnN Teale 
the ultimate fate of the 
settlers in the failed 
Roanoke Colony 


1584, Queen Elizabeth I granted a charter to Sir 
Walter Raleigh to colonise North America. Its intent 
was direct: Raleigh was to “discover, search, find 
gut, and view such remote heathen and barbarous 
Lands, Countries, and territories ... to have, hold, 
occupy, and enjoy” 
The following summer, Raleigh dispatched a 
group of 108 settlers to the coast of present-day 
North Carolina, where they established 
a colony on Roanoke Island, 
building simple shelters within 
the confines of a protective fort, 
planting crops, and exploring 
the vicinity. However, terrible 
weather — possibly even a 
hurricane — disease, and attacks 
from hostile natives doomed 
the attempt. Within a year the 
survivors of the venture returned 
to England. 
Undaunted, Raleigh tried again 
in 1587/7, sending 118 settlers back to 
Roanoke under John White. A few weeks later, 
White returned to England to gather additional 
supplies. He returned to Roanoke in 1591 to find 
the colony completely abandoned with no sign of 
the inhabitants. The cryptic word ‘CROATOAN’ 
possibly a reference to another nearby island, had 
been scratched into a tree. The fate of the Roanoke 
Colony remains a mystery to this day. Although 
some historians surmise that the settlers were 
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assimilated into the native populations, murdered 
by them, or were wiped out completely by 
starvation and disease no conclusive evidence has 
been discovered. 

The Jamestown Colony was established in 1607 
near present-day Williamsburg, after the Virginia 
Company of London was granted a charter to 
colonise the eastern part of North America (then 
known as ‘Virginia’) by King James |. However, the 
settlers were ill-prepared to deal with the privations 
of the wildemess. They constructed a crude fort 
in the midst of a swamp ridden with clouds of 
Malaria-carrying Mosquitoes, strugeling to subsist 
on wild game and crops they planted - a number 
of the roughly 100 Englishmen were ‘gentlemen’ 
unaccustomed to any kind of manual labour. 

The beleaguered settlers would likely have 
starved to death without the assistance of friendly 
Powhatan tribe, who assisted with agriculture 
and brought food to them. Even so, nearly 80 per 
cent of Jamestown’'s population perished during 
the harsh winter of 1609-1610, which came to be 
known as the ‘Starving Time’ In 1612, tobacco 
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® Misadventure at ® Virginia Dare 





® Jamestown 


plants arrived from the West Indies, and the 
leaf developed into a viable cash crop, helping 
Jamestown to achieve a degree of permanence. 
Despite difficult relations with the local natives, 
which resulted in massacres and reciprocal raiding, 
the English gained a firm foothold in Virginia. 

In 1620, Furitan religious refugees arrived in 
modern-day Massachusetts aboard the famed ship 
Mayflower. Popularly known as the ‘Pilgrims’, these 
settlers endured equally cruel starvation, hostile 
natives and disease. However, within a decade the 
population of the Massachusetts Bay colony had 
erown to nearly 2,000. For the next 80 years, an 
influx of English settlers populated the eastern 
coastline of the North American continent. When 
private ventures foundered, for example in Virginia 
in 1624, some territories become crown colonies. 

In New Hampshire (part of Massachusetts until 
1680), the first colony was founded in 1622. A 
Maryland colony was established in 1632, followed 
by others in Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1636. 
In 1663 Carolina, later divided north and south, 
was named in honour of King Charles IL Originally 


® Aplacefor Puritans © The Navigation Acts 
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Pennsylvania by Jean Leon Gerome Ferris 


settled by Dutch colonists, New Netherland was 
occupied by the English in 1664 and renamed 
New Jersey; its port city of New Amsterdam 
became New York, named after the Duke of 
York. Pennsylvania was founded by the Quaker 
William Penn in 1681. Delaware was granted self- 
government by Pennsylvania in 1682, and in 1732, 
the crown colony of Georgia was founded as a 
debtors’ refuge. 

With the acquiescence of the crown, the 
colonies elected legislative bodies. Some also 
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® War in North 
America 


Roanoke 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 
commissioned by Queen 
Elizabeth, sends settlers 
to Roanoke Island off the 
coast of North Carolina. 
The venture fails twice 
and the fate of the 
settlers is unknown. 
1585 


is born 

The first English child 
Born in the Americas, 
Virginia Dare, arrives 
to parents Ananias 
Dare and Eleanor 
White. She is named 
after the colony 

of Virginia. 

18 August 1587 
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Founders of the first 
permanent English 
settlement in North 
America, the settlers 
of Jamestown battle 
famine and hardship 
to gain a foothold in 
the New World. 
1607 


een 
Smith, a leader of the 
settlers at Jamestown 





Seeking freedom to 
practise their austere 
fonm of Christianity, 
the Puritans arrive 
at Plymouth in the 
Massachusetts Bay 
Colony aboard the 
Ship Mayflower ane 
endure hard times. 
1620 


To ensure that 
England profits from 
its investment in the 


colonies, the first in the 
series of Navigation Acts 
is implemented. Initially 


ignored, the acts are 


enforced a century later. 


1650 


Queen Anne's War, 

an 11-year extension 
of the European 

War of the Spanish 
SUCCESSION, erupts as 
Britain battles France 
dnd Spain; it gains 
substantial territory in 
North America. 

1702 





















elected governors, while the crown colonies were 
administered by an appointed governor and his 
officials. Colonists considered themselves British 
subjects in every respect. 

Despite their common British heritage, the 
settlers of the 13 North American colonies were 
a diverse people, The continent was populated 
by Europeans, natives, and Negro slaves, first 
introduced by a Portuguese ship at Jamestown 
in 1619. As the colonies grew and settlement 
began to inexorably spread westward, the 





To maximise 
colonial revenues, 
the Navigation Acts 
sought to prevent the 
colonies trading with 
O]d elm areln (ears 


southern colonies developed an 
agricultural economy as large, 
prosperous plantations produced 
cotton and tobaceo for export. The 
middle colonies were distinctive, with 

many tradesmen, shippers and farmers. In 

New England, a budding industrial and maritime 
economy grew. While the colonists remained loyal 
to the king, a second generation, some of whom 
never ventured across the Atlantic, had been born 
and raised in North America. 





Colonisation & conflict 


emo 
Foot, the unit involved in the Boston 
Massacre, stands with his musket 


By 1650, a brisk trade developed between the 
colonies and with Britain. In distant London, 
Parliament passed the first of the Navigation 
Acts, intended to safeguard the flow of 
foods from the colonies and prevent 
trade with other nations that 
might impede the reaping of the 

nation’s long-time investment 
in North America. Still, officials 
often looked the other way as 
smugglers and traders became 
wealthy while flaunting the 
statutes. Despite their own 
slenificant differences, new 
wealth, considerable freedom 
to govern themselves and an 
adventuresome spirit that compelled 
them to explore new frontiers fuelled within the 
colonists a sense of self-identity - something British 
but distinctly separate, perhaps even ‘Americaty’ 

Throughout the 18th century, war and peace 
ebbed and flowed amone the great powers of 
Europe, principally Britain, France and Spain. These 











In order to raise revenue, 
Parliament enacts the 
Molasses Act. a six 
pence per gallon tax 

on imports of molasses 
that did not originate in 
English colonies. 

March 1733 
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involved in the war to decide 
he Spanish succession 





© The French and 
Indian War ends 
The French and Indian 


® Denouncing 
Parliament's tyranny 
As the Navigation 
Acts are enforced with 
renewed vigor, James 
Otis of Massachusetts 
resigns his post as the 
king's advocate general 
and calls the acts. 
“instruments of tyranny.” 
1761 


However, the coffers 

of the national treasury 
are depleted, prompting 
Parliament to seek new 
sources of revenue. 
1763 


War ends with British pre- 
eminence in North America. 


Veterans of the 
French and Indian 
War, promised 

land grants west of 
the Appalachians, 
are enraged when 
Parliament restricts 
settlement there. 
1763 


Native Americans allied 
if gts French ambush a 
Meee ee enn 
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® The hated 
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At the time of the Boston Massacre, John Adams 
Was a prominent attorney in the city. He later 
Ss tee D Leelee Rem Inte nls lar teem aya 


Ree Me) (ot Com Ce mee elim a ele: en ea cee De 
elses TN =m aC OP eOk sed (et san ee ce 
Sele eee a eee bec ene 

The so-called Boston Massacre was the result 
of a mob taunting a group of British soldiers 
bale ae Ae Dee eee hoe le ee Cem a 
crowd. In its aftermath, Adams served as counsel 
for the defence as eight British soldiers were 
tried on charges of murdering five Bostonians. 
He was also defence co-counsel for the separate 
WVLED CeCe) mr nce) ve Oe Cale oe ee eel ere 
Thomas Preston, commander of the troops. 

MiB CRN atten Ce Ieee tae ment 
soldiers to fire. After five days of testimony, the 


Te ee ee eee ce ere ne 
CTA Cm TaD melt Tere ed 
Samuel Adams gestures defiantly 


© The Townshend Acts 


Stamp Act 

One of numerous tax 
measures enacted by 
Parliament, the Stamp 
Act becomes the focus 
of riots in the colonies 
and a petition to King 
George Ill for relief 
from the provision. 
1765 


Taxes on staples and 
everyday items in the 
colonies, including tin, 
tea, lead and other 
products, are enacted. 
Collectively, they bear 
the name of chancellor 
of the exchequer 
Charles Townshend. 
1767 


Me te ee el ema |(e ela 
of the jurors were Loyalists, and just two were 
PMT TIM GCOvTE mee 08 nF 

A month later, the eight soldiers stood tral on 
PA =e EDN ace) MUN EN CSC) MDa Myer ote lag Ot im cca BLT 8) 
Court of Judicature, On 5 December, six were 
acquitted. Two, Montgomery and Kilroy, were 
a) sh teen a Cee eee ee eee elerede ica 
for killing two of the demonstrators. Both were 
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eRe MUIR nttos mele 0 eid ae 
third anniversary of the ‘massacre’, Adams wrote 
in his diary, “It was... one of the most gallant, 
Teste Mm DOTTIE TOTO MOD IN Cs Cots ete) eee 
whole Life, and one of the best Pieces of Service I 
evet rendered my Country." 
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event of the Boston Massacre, outside the 
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‘A military presence in North America 
was still required to maintain a tenuous 
peace with hostile native tribes 


conflicts spread to North America as each power 


sought to expand its colonial empire. No fewer than 


four Major conflicts erupted between 1689 and 
1755. The most decisive of these, the French and 
Indian War - an extension of the Seven Years’ War 
in Kutope - ended with a British victory in 17/63. 
Nearly 150 years of French colonisation in the New 
World was extinguished. 

The great victory, however, had come at a 
tremendous price. The British Empire extended 
halfway around the world, and the financial 
burden of the prolonged wars had more than 
doubled the national debt. Parliament's attempts 
to increase taxes in Britain were met with violence 
in the streets of London. Predictably, the eyes 
of Parliament were cast across the sea to the 
prosperous colonies. Without question, the wars 
had been won with an army and navy financed 
by British taxpayers. A military presence in North 
America was still required to maintain a tenuous 
peace with hostile native tribes. The colonists had 
built a thriving economy with the tremendous 


® The Boston 
Massacre 
Outside the Old 
State House, British 
soldiers are repeatedly 
harassed by an angry 
mob hurling snowballs, 
stones and insults. 
They fire into the 
crowd, killing five. 


A modern image of the 
Old State House, site of the 
5 March 1770 ee at 





assistance of the crown and the country. Should 
they themselves not bear at least sore of the 
burden, and pay for their own security and 
continuing prosperity? 

Enacting a new policy toward the colonies, King 
George IIT, who remarked that he intended to “rule 
as well as reign,” and Parliament sought to pacify 
Native American tribes with a 1/63 proclamation 
that forbade the further settlement of lands west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. Strict enforcement of 
the existing Navigation Acts shut down previously 
profitable trade as seizures of property and 
searches of warehouses occurred without warrants. 
The old Molasses Act of 1733 was bolstered in 1764 
with the Sugar Act, a direct threat to the lucrative 
Tum trade carned on for years with the West Indies. 
In 1765, the Quartering Act asserted that 10,000 
British troops would be stationed in the colonies 
and that the colonists themselves were responsible 
for their food, shelter and other needs. 

That same year, the Stamp Act required any 
printed material in the colonies, from newspapers 





® Burning of Gaspee 


After running aground 
while chasing the 
eolonial packet ship 
Hannah, the customs 
schooner Gaspee is 
boarded and set afire by 
da cluster of irate Rhocle 
Islanders in defiance of 
the Navigation Acts. 

10 June 1772 


ee ewe ct 
he burning hulk of the 
customs schooner Gasp 








to playing cards, to bear a reyal stamp after the 
payment of a tax. In October 1765, representatives 
of nine colonies convened in New York to 
denounce the Stamp Act and organise a general 
boycott of goods imported from Eritain. The 
outright defiance of the crown worked. The repeal 
of the Starmp Act in March 1766 was hailed as a 


triumph among colonists and no doubt contributed 


ta the rising tide of separatist thought, even an 
American spirit rather than a ‘Virginian’ or ‘New 
Yorker’ perspective. 

Firebrands, radicals and even-tempered 
statesmen alike were alarmed at the apparent tidal 
wave of taxation that continued even in the wake 
of the Stamp Act's repeal, particularly since the 
colonists themselves had no direct representatives 
in Parliament. ‘No taxation without representation’ 
became a familiar cry. In the great seaport of 
Boston, Massachusetts, Samuel Adams, a career 
politician, and John Hancock, a wealthy shipping 
Mmagnate, subverted tax laws whenever possible, 
even assembling a group of activists called the 
Sons of Liberty to demonstrate, raid and otherwise 
harass the crown’'s interests in the colonies. In 
Virginia, the fiery and eloquent Patrick Henry 
railed against the excesses of the far 
off government. 

Nevertheless, Parliament 
persisted. Within months of 
the repeal of the Starmp Act, 
the Townshend Acts of 17/767 
named after chancellor of the 
exchequer Charles Townshend, 
imposed a litany of new taxes 
on a number of essential goods, 
including paper, tea, lead, glass 
and other popular commodities. 
Protests increased, and violence 
erupted. And the distance between 
crown and colonies grew. Then, on 5 March 17°70, 
the same day as the hornfic Boston Massacre, 
‘arliament drew back from the brink of rebellion 
again, repealing all the Townshend Acts except the 
tax on tea. 

Civil unrest continued as demonstrators in 
Rhode [sland burned a customs schooner to the 
waterline, tax collectors were driven from their 
homes, and some were even tarred and feathered. 
In Boston, three ships loaded with tea rode at 
anchor in the harbour on the mght of 16 December 
1773. Massachusetts royal governor Thomas 








® The Boston Tea Party 
Raiders dressed as 
native tibesmen 
board ships in Boston 
harbour and toss 
chests of tea into the 
water in protest of the 
tea tax. In repsonse, 
Parliament closes the 
port of Boston. 
16 December 1773 


® Atea monopoly 
Parliament awards a 


monopoly on the sale 
of tea to the debt 
burdened East India 
Company. Despite 
some pricing benefits, 
colonists still resent 
the imposition of a 
tea tax. 

Spring 1773 


Following 
the events of the 
Boston lea Party, 
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port and brought in an 
armed occupation 
force 
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Hutchinson was determined to collect import 
taxes on the cargo before the ships would be 
allowed to sail back to England, their holds still full. 
That night, the Sons of Liberty boarded 
the vessels and tossed chest after 
chest of tea into the waters of the 
harbour. The so-called Boston Tea 
Party became one of the most 
slenificant events leading to the 
outbreak of armed revolution, 
In response, Parliament closed 
the port of Boston, enacted 
martial law and brought an 
army of occupation into the 
city, billeting soldiers in private 
homes. The colonists referred to these 
Parliamentary directives and others as the 
Intolerable Acts. 
British pnme minister Lord North declared, 
"The New England governments are in a state of 
rebellion... [but] four or five frigates will do business 
without any military force.” While Parliament 
Made plans to crush the colonial insolence, aid 
poured into Boston from across the colonies. 
The Massachusetts State House issued a call for 
the colonists to collectively address their myriad 
erievances against the crown. From 5 September 
through 26 October 17/4, the first Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia. A total of 56 


® First Continental 
Congress 
Delegates fram 12 
of the 13 British 
colonies in North 
America convene 
in Philadelphia to 
consider a response 
to Parliamentary 
Oppression. 
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3 September 1774 first Continental Congres 








Colonisation & conflict 


on Roanoke Island. The disappearance of the 
Roanoke settlers remains a mystery 


Pare Fare. 
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aS a funeral. Parliament backed down after protests 





delegates were in attendance, and only the colony 
of Georgia was not represented. 

Patrick Henry rose and proclaimed, “The 
distinctions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, 
New Yorkers and New Englanders are no more. | 
am not a Virginian, but an American!" 

The first Continental Congress adopted the 
Suffolk Resolves, listing the colonial disputes with 
Parliament and King George III and pledged to 
meéet again in May 1775 if satisfactory remedies 
were not achieved. Before the second Congress 
convened, however, open rebellion had broken out 
on Lexington Green. 
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Lord North's © 
conciliatory plan 
Parliament approves prime 
minister Lord Marth’s plan 
to allow colonial assemblies 
to levy taxes for their own 
maintenance and protection. 
Word does not reach 
the colonies before the 
revolution begins. 
February 1775 


® London merchants 
seek relief 
Beleaguered by 
colonial boycotts, 
London merchants 
fear the outbreak of a 
revolution and petition 
King George Ill to 
initiate better relations 
with colonists. 
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oday George Washington is hailed as the * 
» father of the USA, but his journey to 
SexSelee lavas em che-m elo elle)els a 
a and difficult one > - 
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ong Island was supposed to be a success. help conceal his soldiers as they climbed into in Brooklyn, today Washington himself is 

WV ee heen me ee Co evety available boat he could get his hands cloaked and obscured by layers of myths and 

in number but the rebels had got there ie ee eee m nes Ce fete MO OOOO ei cc 

first. The commander had prepared before he boarded himself. As the boat drew figure in the United States, a legend of justice 

everything for his foe's arrival in New away the commander looked back through the and freedom, a brilliant commander who led 
York, strengthening his batteries and placing his thick fog that had descended over the bay. The his underdog army to the greatest victory in US 
ed ie CUCM Oa ANAC MOM SOLO ME eM Ce CcanT MOR emee) pel amen aU NCO POM ON =m lle mS history. But as with most legends, the stories 
through. First Sullivan fell, then Stirling, andthe men were safe, but Brooklyn had been lost. Flt NOMI hic te CON Met aTee maT DaLE 
commander could only watch as the lives of his SUNS ewr eM eR eee Bees noel R military strategist, Washington actually lost 
brave men were brutally wiped away. Knowing forgotten by the history books, but instead that OCR Ree Mt Reese ewe oe Ten oe 
all was lost he ordered his men to retreat before To) OD T=M OBO med ONT pte eT PCO TOT EINT | B)O Tse mB) esc esa or Caesar, but an entirely different kind of hero 
the carnage could reach them. As relentless rain in US history - George Washington. Just as his altogether - one who persevered in the face of 
erat d Mee TAM ME dM eee me) MOTO a ec 8 men were hidden by the fog that grim morning ee ET come Um eee ae Ae 


—— MAKING HISTORY———— 


Three reasons why Washington is considered the USA’s greatest leader 
COMMITMENT PERSISTENCE 
TO COUNTRY Ets mC CRs Map M rea] acts! 
Eu Acces melee med military leader; he suffered multiple 
Pe A es Ogee reg CMe eee ge etelr e lel raed eet ee OMe keer ME Cet eel mg 
eee Reena me meee = political debates, but instead acted as a aU eee eee esl 

he refused to rule as president for a third term. When George  peacekeeper between the groups. A true non-partisan, his repeated setbacks inspired his soldiers to do the same, 
ee RL ees eae primary aim was always the betterment of the country, Pees ce MaMa em Mate mel(ln ee 
said, “If he does that he will be the greatest man in the world.” rather than any personal gain. underdog success stories in world history. 


VIRTUE 
Washington twice gave up the chance 
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Born on 22 February 17/42, George Washington was 
the son of a slave-owning tobacco planter. George 


and plans for him to join the British Royal Navy 
eee were cut short when his mother objected. Fate 
Sees Stead led Washington to become a surveyor, and 
er he travelled for two years surveying land in the 

@ Culpeper, Frederick and Augusta counties. This 
position began a lifelong interest in landholdings, 
and he purchased his first piece of land as soon as 
his sizable income filled his pockets. And when his 
older brother died in 1752, Washington inherited 


not only his father's vast lands, but also the position 


of major in the Virginia militia. 

It would not be long until Washington's natural 
leadership and drive would send him straight into 
the heat of battle. At a staggering 188 centimetres 
(62°) tall, the young man towered above his 
contemporaries, and Virginia's Lieutenant General 
Robert Dinwiddie saw fit to use his imposing but 
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received a mixed education from a variety of tutors, 
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inspiring nature to try to persuade the French 
to remove themselves from land claimed by 
Britain. When they refused, Washington returned 
with a small force and attacked the French post 
at Fort Duquesne, killing the commander and 
nine men and taking the others as prisoners, all 
in 15 minutes. The event had huge international 
implications, and Great Britain and France began to 
pump forces into North America - The French and 
Indian War had begun. In a matter of minutes the 
name Washington became synonymous with three 
things - bravery, daring and recklessness. 
Washington was rewarded for his quick thinking 
by being appointed commander in chief and 
colonel of the Virginia Regiment, the first full- 
time American military unit. With command of a 
thousand solciers, Washington was 
tasked with defending Virginia's 
frontier, and he demonstrated his 
resolve and forthright approach 
as his unit engaged in 20 battles 
over 12 months. But his reckless 
attitude and inexperience was 
demonstrated when his unit 
exchanged friendly fire with 
another British force, killing 14 men. 
His time commanding an army 
had taught Washington many 
things - how to bring the best 
out of his men, the importance of stamina and 
bravery, as well as discipline and training. It had 
also given him valuable insight into the British 
military tactics, and his struggles in dealing with 
government officials convinced him that a national 
government was the only way forward. However, 
when Washington retired from service 1n 1/58, as 
far as he was concerned his time on the battlefield 
Was OVE 
In 1759 Washington married the intelligent 
and wealthy Martha Dandridge Custis and 
together with her two children they moved to the 


“He was no 
Alexander or 
Caesar, but 
an entirely 
different 
kind of hero 
altogether” 
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plantation of Mount Vernon. Enjoying the newly 
inherited wealth from his marriage, Washington 
was now one of Virginia's wealthiest men and 
he concentrated on expanding and making the 
most out of his plantation. Little did he know that 
revolution was bubbling, and scon he would find 
himself back on the battlefield in what would 
become the most famous war in American history. 
Washington wasn't the most likely of 
revolutionary leaders; although he opposed the 
controversial Stamp Act of 1765, during the early 
stirrings of revolution he was actually opposed to 
the colonies declaring independence. It wasn't until 
the passing of the Townshend acts of 1’6/ that 
he took an active role in the resistance. In an act 
of rebellion he encouraged the people of Virginia 
to boycott English goods until 
the acts were repealed. However, 
when the Intolerable acts were 
passed in 1774, Washington 
decided that more forthright 
action needed to be taken. 
Passionate and charismatic, 
Vashington was an obvious 
choice to attend the First 
Continental Congress. Although 
the delegates appealed to the 
crown to revoke the intolerable 
acts, they didn't even make a 
dink in the steely British armour, and a Second 


Continental Congress was called the following year. 


A lot had changed in a year, and Washington too 
had undergone something of a transformation. The 


battles at Lexington and Concord had shown the 


colonies that they were capable of taking on the 
might of the British, and when Washington arrived 
In Pennsylvania for the state meeting dressed head 
to toe in military gear, it sent a strong message: he 
was prepared for war. So was Congress. It formed 
the Continental Army on 14 June 175 and it 
needed a leader. Reluctant and somewhat modest, 


_____ THE MARCH TO EVOLUTION __ 


Follow the path leading to the greatest war in American history 
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The French and Indian War was part of a 
much longer conflict between Great Britain 
and France, known as the Seven Years 
TER eR ele ne 
North America between the colonies of the 
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territory in North America. However, funding 


the war created a huge national debt in 
Britain and gave France a good reason to 
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Townshend Acts 

The Townshend Acts were a series of acts 
Pees PE ee els 
the colonies in North America. These acts 
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items such a5 glass, paints, paper and tea, 
among other things. The money raised 
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tax the American colonies. 
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This incident occurred when a heckling 
crowd gathered around a British guard, who 
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killing three people and wounding multiple 
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British sentiment in the colonies. 
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was very fond of 
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Boston Tea Party Sree eee cen SUiee sid ee Roce Battle of Bunker Hill 


In an effort to force the colonies to accept Delegates fram 12 of the 13 British colonies and Concord tel mene ay mg et ce terre ee 
the Townshend duty on Tea, Britain in America met at Carpenters’ Hall in Pea sss a a Ce Un ME] FSU Tele) me ee 
eee ih ame Cr er ee go od SPR eta Ree ce | URC OEE Nee Ne eee ee ea me ge the colonial troaps stationed in Bunker Hill 
Company to ship its tea to North America. In Tate) ef aes lee) they were quick to assemble their forces and FGM cee M Mee elt LE ole 
defiance, protestors boarded the ships and Teme ise gai dete take up arms against them, However only 77 victorious, the heavy losses suffered by the 
tue eR MSC Ree sie eae eB Re militiamen faced 700 British at Lexington and redcoats led it to be a hollow victory, and it 
Parliament responded harshly, by passing proved unsuccessful, a Second Continental Peet maa toes] os eee eee eM ee mae Neale eRe [ere 
Me arse cee] a Congress was held the next year to prepare eee ee te eee ea EST MUN e ee AAMT Dele lad 
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Washington did not see himself as a leader capable 
of leading such a vitally important force, but for 
those around him there was no other choice. With 
proven military experience, a devoted patriot and 
a strong, commanding presence, Washington was 
appointed commander in chief of the force that 
would take on the mightiest nation on Earth. 

It did not take very long for the new commander 
to prove just what he was worth, In early-March 
1776, Washington turned the Siege of Boston 
around by placing artillery on Dorchester Heights, 
low hills with a good view of Boston and its 
harbour. The perfectly placed, powerful cannons 
forced the British to retreat from the city, and the 
American commander moved his army into New 
York City. Even the critical British papers couldn't 
deny the skills of the captivating and exciting new 
leader who seemed capable of repelling their great 
empire with ease. 

Victory and gossip aside, in truth Washington 
was out of his depth. He had commanded men 
before, but only a force of a thousand soldiers - far 
from the tens of thousands at his disposal now. He 
had only fought in frontier warfare, far removed 
from the open-field battles he now faced. He had 
never commanded legions of cavalry or artillery 
he was constantly learning on the job. Washington 
had to rely on his own intelligence and courage 


to have any hope of snatching victory from his 
seasoned, experienced rivals. 

This inexperience manifested itself in the 
coippling defeat the commander suffered during 
the Battle of Long Island. In an effort to seize New 
York, the British general William Howe unleashed 
a devastating campaign that Washington failed 
to subdue. So great was the British attack that 
Washington was forced to retreat his entire army 
across the East River under cover of darkness 
Although this feat itself was remarkable, for the self- 
critical leader it was a swift and brutal reminder of 
his own inadequacies as a general, and he quickly 
realised this war would not be easily won. 

But the British had a crippling weakness, too. 
They were simply too sure they were going to 
win. Howe so fatally underestimated the will of 
the American troops and their reckless leader that 
he left his Hessian soldiers at Trenton, confident 
the war would be won in the next few months. 
Washington, on the other hand, was acutely aware 
of the morale of his soldiers. After the defeat in 
New York and the humiliating retreat, they needed 
something positive to inspire them, and ‘Trenton 
was right there for the taking. 

The plan was one only Washington could 
have thought up - bold, gutsy and downnght 
dangerous, he led his soldiers across the perilous 
and icy Delaware River on a freezing Boxing Day 
in 1776. Only 2.400 of his men were able to make 
it across without turning back, but it was enough. 
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United States with 44,500 militia. Their 
French allies increased their numbers 

with 12,000 French soldiers in America 
and 63,000 at Gibraltar. They also had 53 
ge wees) Reem et Ce) e lca ete) b me om tee roe etc 
Washington was commander in chief and 
Nathanael Greene served as major general. 
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not have a professional standing army of 
any kind, with many colonies only able 
to supply minutemen who were required 
to equip themselves - with most carrying 
Ohi cae Wee lee) ee) eee) a 

was the flintlock musket and they also 
carried bayonets. 





The Continental Army suffered from 
massive supply issues. Supplies were 

Ja) as lta O tod SU LOS Oe Ban 
also had to combat a primitive road system, 
which resulted in regular shortages of food, 
clothing, ammunition, tents and a host of 
aOR Atma Ue Te =] meme eel esa Ay 
pitching the odds against them. 


The rebels’ greatest weapon was the belief 
in their grand cause - fighting for their 
liberty from the oppressive British Crown. It 
was this strong morale belief in their cause 
Gers) Ma) PMO )OU ests OCU MN CsI we esse ecm OTe) 
knew they were facing a well equipped and 
disciplined foe, to push on despite multiple 
crippling defeats. 










REDCOATS | 


Organisation 


Oats Con) atoms oh O OO BE aleem cae hele ie 
Sloped ew N nn caer e- see eee Rae) ee elise 
force of 52,000 loyalists, freed slaves and 
natives. They also had 7# Royal Navy ships 
Pde es AO lel es etd ee 
ae) FOTSNr: Tels) OM OU Mme NLM elem ert camO er T hy 
decorated generals and officers such as 
Thomas Gage and Henry Clinton. 
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as "Brown Bess.” They also carried bayonets 
and, occasionally, short-barrel muskets. The 
Tedcoats also used cannons to great effect, 
to the degree that if an American unit was 
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Although British soldiers were better 

Sa [bU R/S eM ONO M Os ime OPN Salers Mme eI NICs ge | mace 
they were fighting away from home, and 
supplies could take months to reach their 
destinations. Many British had to rely on 
loyal locals supplying them with food and 
praying the vital supplies would survive the 
4 800km (3,000mi) trip across the ocean. 


Morale 
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easily steamroll the rebels and this 

beta eacesi steer 1ec eam ema ee el om ae cia wel cne 
dearly. The war was also expensive, and 
support at home was mixed at best. 

For many soldiers struggling in terrible 
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for inflation, 
Vets aibersice) Wen is 
the wealthiest Us 

president of 
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men crossing the 
Delaware River 


This was something out of British 
2 hands and solely in his own, 
Washington This spirit of rebellion faced 
: its most challenging obstacle yet 
retired from over the long winter of 1977. For 
commander led a counter-attack six long months the soldiers at 


on a British force sent to attack Service 1M) 1/5 8, the military camp of Valley Forge 


Completely unprepared for the 
attack, the Hessians at Trenton 
were overwhelmed and swiftly 
defeated by Washington and 
his men. A few days later the 


“When 

his army at Princeton, achieving as far as he Was suffered thousands of disease- 
Meanwhile, the British redcoats . h feated the horrendous conditions 

still beheved the rebellion could ume Or t e would force the desperate army 

control of key colonial cities, the American public and Congress, 

effort, while behind the scenes anti-Washington 

to British rule. When Howe set his sights on the movements gained ground. Washington simply 

victories clouding his judgement, the commander a private life.” The cnitics soon fell silent. 

was outmatched and Philadelphia fell to the Although the conditions had been 

forced to surrender his entire army of 6,300 men 

at the Battle of Saratoga. It seemed that major 


another small - but essential - . ridden deaths. With starvation 

American victory. concerned, | 11S rife and supplies low, many 

be stopped like a cork in a bottle, to mutiny. Washington himself 

Howe thought that by taking faced immense criticism from the 
Was Over” 

river of rebellion would turn into | who urged him to hurry the war 

a drought and the population would surrender i 

revolutionary hub of Philadelphia, Washington rode — replied: "Whenever the public gets dissatisfied with 

out to meet him, but, perhaps with his previous my service |...) I shall quit the helm [...| and retire to 

British. However, the colonists’ cause received a testing, to put it mildly, the 

major boon when British General Burgoyne was soldiers emerged from the 

world players were finally beginning to believe the 

Americans hacl a chance of besting the mighty 


British Empire, and France openly allied itself with 
the rebels, 

While General Howe concentrated on capturing 
key cities, Washington had a revelation. Although 
individual battles were important, the key to victory 
was not military success, but instead his ability to 
keep the heart of the resistance alive and Pumping. » 
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winter in good spirits. Washington demonstrated 
that his sting was stronger than ever when his 
forces attacked the British flank attempting to 
leave Monmouth Courthouse, Although the battle 
ultimately ended in a stalemate, Washington had 
finally achieved what he set out to do since the 
beginning of the war - hold his own in a pitched 
battle. This was massive for the Americans: 
It proved the growing Continental Army was 
developing its skills at an alarming speed, and if the 
horrendous winter they had emerged from had not 
crusned them, what chance did the British have? 
The French seemed to share this attitude. On 
> September 1781, 24 French ships emerged 
Victorious against 19 British vessels at the Battle 
of Chesapeake. The success prevented the British 
from reinforcing the troops of Lord Cornwallis, who 
was blockaded in Yorktown, Virginia, and allowed 
crucial French troops to pour into the Continental 
Army, bringing vast supplies of artillery with them. 
This was exactly the opportunity Washington 
needed, and he didn't plan to let it go to waste. 
With the British army trapped and exposed, and 
his own swelling in size, Washington led his men 
out of Williamsburg and surrounded Yorktown. 
From late-Septermber the Continental Army moved 
steadily closer to the redcoats, forcing them to pull 
back from their quter defences, which left them 















































= — Naval blockade 

= The French victory at the 

* Battle of Chesapeake allows 
admiral De Grasse to set up 

iz @ blockade that prevents 

any chance of Comwallis 

= escaping by sea. This news 

: encourages Washington to 

Pa = march toward Virginia and 

© 2 corner the British officer. 
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open for the Americans and French to use. As the 
colonists began to set up artilleries, the British 
pelted them with steady fire. In spite of this and at 
some great risk to himself, Washington continued 
to visit and motivate his men on the front line, and 
by 5 October the commander was ready to make 
his move. 

As a vicious storm raged, Washington grasped 
his pickaxe in his hand and struck several blows 
inte the dirt that would become the new trench the 
Americans would use to bombard the British. By 
5pm on 9 October, the Americans were pelting the 
British with a relentless stream of cannon fire. The 
British ships were sunk and soldiers deserted en 
masse, More American trenches were dug as they 
gained land, and when Washington's men rushed 
toward the British redoubt, they overwhelmed the 
surprised redcoats. As Washington rained artillery 
fire down on the town, Cornwallis’s attempts at 
escape across the York River were unsuccessful and 
he finally surrendered. 

Little did Washington know that the victory he 
had secured at Yorktown would lead to the ultimate 
surrender of British hostilities, the end of the war 
and ultimately American freedom. On 3 September 
[783 the Treaty of Paris was signed between SP EeEeTCaE 
representatives of both countnes, which proclaimed ms a on irate 
that Britain recognised the independence of 
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British surrender 

Early in the morning on 

T? October the British , 
surrender, and by 19 ctl bel ee * 
> Octeber the men are a 144.7 . a 
taken a5 prisoners of war, J” © iL Te 
* Cornwallis refuses to meet 
. with Washington, claiming 
to be ill while his army lay 
down their weapons, a 
crowd of civilians eagerly 
Watching on. 


The American assault 

Using the French to distract the 
British attention, the Americans 
march toward redoubt #10. They chop 
through the British defences with 
axes then charge with their bayonets. 
Although the redcoats attempt to 
fight back, they are overwhelmed by 
the colonists. 


The first attack 
| The British pull back 

from their outer 

defences, which 
y the American and 
2 French forces take 
advantage of. They 
set up artillery and 
dig trenches, and by 9 { 
October they begin to gt ela &.- 
bombard the redcoats. sma | a Lae »* 
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Washington Book Prize. 


He had wooden teeth 
George Washington was plagued with dental 
Fe EMS ema eee 
DOR eeeea 
He owned several sets of false teeth, but 
eee ene et Rie e ee ae peer ap 
PE Cee ee Tt alae gabe pe ad 
a variety of materials - bone, ‘sea- 
horse’, or hippopotamus ivory, 
< —_ - . a =  E ‘ and human teeth - fixed by lead, 
alae | a oa -_ nee +122m ‘ eR eC mm es Lal 
Eee — a ee * : pl SiC —— Ol gre MeO ot od 
into New York in 1759 ee ae _ . ; * a fT odin a lelie 3 wooden probably originated in 
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surviving examples = apparently owing 
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He cut down a cherry 
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Perhaps the best known of 
ee ecg eee a) eee 
Washington, the ‘cherry tree 
Ce eee ee 

written after his death by Mason Locke 
eee Mega ele a ea a cel 
PE AE mel Me Re meee 
Washington has been immortalised on Mount ae eee |e) ee tee) 8 
Rushmore along with Thomas Jefferson, BE iea gn ace ee 
Theodore Roosevelt and Abraham Lincoln aC tae ee mee ee cos eee 
aT eR eee 


the United States, With victory “Washinston he sat and listened silently to | Washington was a moonshiner 
declared, Washington disbanded | oO the proceedings, speaking only MOR ee Ui eas a 

aie ae ain aehed Hance an ; sri. Eine The erestine @nnie Wem RC asa a 
pear ane nee aes 2 did not See once. However, his pee See spar the forefront of American whiskey production. On the 
the men whe had valued him nat : volumes and those gathered there Sree a eee Cee ee eee ate [cee oP 
only as a leader, but also a fellow hi l] self dsd agreed the national government eee eee ee ee aL 
a ee 1992 i a oe _. ay ae Fela aU ee en ened ee me a 
soldier, On 23 December I; 83, in | eq d er C a | abl a needed more authorit y - it needed Rm Ee Te ri hi ne ert ee 
an action that would define him . [Dp . a figure strong and commanding whiskey, making it the largest US distillery of its day. 
in the history books, he resigned f | dj enough to maintain control. 

as commander in chief of the Ol led INg Washington was unanimously He threw a silver dollar across 
army and humbly returned to his such d VV itally chosen to fulfil this role. the Potomac River 


home in Mount Vernon. 7 » He became president of the aie rhatieat Cee ee with a elcome s 
However, without him his Important force convention in 178% and by 1789 ol dame ela im blll tool Mea accent eb 
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country was strugeling. With he Was unanimously elected once WET le Pome R Om 6 Cae eR Ras) ceils 

nobody to unite them the states fought and more, but this time as the first-ever president of the HS SRR RU Rs es 

; a 7 fa ie eg ‘ . ar ee ier ae i an his Virginian home at Mount Veron. Also, silver dollars 

squabbled among themselves over boundaries and United States - the only one in history to receive Pee een ree mT aN eerie ites 

inflicted harsh taxes on their own citizens. The 100 per cent of the votes. He would serve two Cee MRP al oe 

ex-commander watched from afar as the land he terms as president from 1789 to 1797 until he would 

had led to freedom struggled to support itself, He yet again relinquish the power he could so easily He LSet a bide ear 

Bas : ; a ; ae eae a Ce ee CRC Cte mee CeCe 
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was dismay ed, but hesitant te act, It WasTl t until have exploited. In the spring of Fh he finally lifetime, he never wore one, preferring to keep his own 

an armed uprising known as Shays’ Rebellion took returned to his precious Mount Vernon, realising, hair, which was reddish-brown, long and tied back in a 

place in Massachusetts that Washington was finally perhaps more so than any one of the many people tignt queue, or /pigtall. However, Washington regularly 
ae eee ee a a Seed fe ae ee ee ee Wee ema eee Cee Dd eS 

persuaded to step into the limelight once more. who supported him, that ultimate power in the ee ree er aa cine 

Washington quietly attended the Constitution land of the free could not lay solely in one man’s alate) Re 


Convention held in Philadelphia in 1787, There hands indefinitely. siaiceela SNL ie HLM Ake 
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Building a 
nation 


Finding common ground in government presented 
a major challenge as the colonies emerged from 
revolution and set about building a nation 


he Founding Fathers of the United 

States, those men who led the American 

Revolution and then worked to establish 

a framework for the government of their 

hew country, realised that simply declaring 
independence from Great Britain and achieving 
that independence through insurrection would 
not lead to long-term stability or serve 
as the firm footing for the colonies to 
SUIVive as one nation, 

In the midst of the War for 
Independence, a committee 
appointed by the Second 
Continental Congress convened 
in Philadelphia to draft a 
document that might bind 
the colonies together while 
preserving the rights of individual 
states in the context of a central 
government. The committee convened 
on 14 July I'76, just eight days after the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. Sixteen 
months later, on 15 November I/777, a draft was 
presented to the colonies for ratification, Still, it 
took more than three years for all 13 to agree to the 
principles of the Articles of Confederation, which 
became effective on 1 March 1781. 

The Articles created a Congress with specific 
powers, such as the conduct of foreign relations, 








Towards 
the end of the 
revolution came the 
need to form a stable 
system of government 
for the fledgling 
nation 


making war and peace, settling boundary disputes, 
and establishing a common currency, However, 
those powers not expressly given to this relatively 
weak body in a so-called “league of friendship" 
were reserved for each state to “retain its 
soveTeignty, freedom and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction and right.” Congress was 
not vested with the authority to levy or 
collect taxes or impose its decisions 
on the states. There was no 
provision for a chief executive or 
a judicial branch of government. 
The Articles of Confederation 
were, by design, intended to 
curb the authority of a central 
government, After all, the 
current revolution was intended 
to throw off the yoke of an 
oppressive ‘despot’. However, issues 
emerged soon enough that indicated 
the necessity of establishing a national 
government that would serve a nation of diverse 
beliefs, economuc conditions and world views, a 
hation that was growing and whose inhabitants 
already numbered more than four million people. 
The immediate catalyst for the discourse that 
resulted in the drafting of the Constitution of the 
United States occurred in the summer of 1786 
when Daniel Shays led a group of disgruntled 
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signing of the US Constitution took place 
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“They determined that a new, stronger 
national government was a prerequisite 
to stability and future prosperity’ 


Massachusetts farmers in an uprising against 
creditors and others who they believed had made 
them the victims of exploitation. Shays’s Rebellion 
lasted until June 1787, when the Massachusetts 
state militia put down the revolt The national 
government had no authority to intervene, call 

up troops, or otherwise act to restore order, 

The message was clear. Another such threat 

might result in the total collapse of the national 
gBovernment, such as it was. Each state would then 
be left to its own devices, even to the extent that 
its neighbours were in peril of foreign intervention, 
annexation, or a descent into chaos. 

At this critical moment in the life of the fledgling 
country, a core group of statesmen, including 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, John Jay, James 
Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
George Washington and others, determined 
that a new, stronger national government was 
a prerequisite to stability and future prosperity. 
Collectively, these men, along with numerous 
others, had already left their mark on the new 
nation. Jefferson authored the Declaration of 
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Independence but did not attend the coming 
constitutional convention. The aging Franklin 
served on the committee of five that assisted 
in its final draft and served as ambassador to 
France during a critical period of the revolution. 
Hamilton, Jay and Madison authored the Federalist 
Papers that lucidly set out the tenets of the 
proposed Constitution, Hamilton, in fact, is nghthy 
considered the father of the Federalist party and 
the architect of the nation’s nancial system. 
Maclison shied away from the sobriquet ‘Father of 
the Constitution’, but his tremendous knowledge 
of history and varied forms of government, along 
with his interest in balancing states’ rights with the 
need for a strong central administration, brought an 
immeasurable contribution 

By early 1787, Washington had spent some time 
in retirement at Mount Vernon, his sprawling estate 
in Virginia. Called from repose to preside over the 
constitutional convention that would assemble in 
Philadelphia to determine a new form of national 
sovernment, he offered his leadership to the 
country once again. “We are either a united people 
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under one head, for Federal purposes, or we are 14 
independent sovereignties, eternally counteracting 
each other" 

In the spring of that year, after #4 delegates had 
been chosen, the framing of the Constitution of 
the United States began. Recalcitrant Rhode Island 
refused to participate. Although their differences 
sometimes seemed insurmountable, the delegates 
agreed to a man that only a republic, its power to 
govern derived from the people, could accurately 
perpetuate the high principles for which the 
revolution had been fought. Heated debate swirled 
around the structure of the new government. 
Delegates from small states feared that the large 
states would dominate future deliberations if 
representatives to the proposed congress were 
elected only on the basis of population. Two 
gentlemen from Connecticut, Roger Sherman 
and Oliver Ellsworth, proposed a compromise, 

a bicameral legislature with a House of 
Representatives elected from each state according 
to population and a Senate with each state seating 
two representatives elected by the members of the 
House. It was genius. 

In addition, the delegates established the 
office of president as the executive branch of 
government and specified that it would be 
occupied by one man rather than a committee. 
They established a judicial branch of government 
as well. Each branch eventually achieved the 


James Madison, the ‘Father of the Constitution, was 
also a principal author of the Federalist Papers 
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John Jay, one of three authors of the Federalist Papers, 
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PPLE e ee MCD Cee Comm Mode AO ee 
of 39 delegates to the constitutional 
convention of 1787 endorse the document 


standing required to provide a system of “checks 
and balances” so that no single branch might 
dominate the others. This system survives 
today. While other issues were left unresolved, 
there were discussions regarding the institution 
of slavery, trade, foreign relations and other 
important topics. Finally, the Constitution's 
opening phrase, "We the people...” was 
intended to acknowledge the source of 
the government's authority. 

Ultimately, 55 delegates 
attended the constitutional 
convention at Various times, 
and 39 signed the document. 

On 21 June I'788, the 

Constitution was tatiied and 
became the law of the land. 

Still there were those who were 
wary of its Implications. Virginian 
Patrick Henry, whose pamphlet 
Common Sense and impassioned “Give 

me liberty, or give me death!" speech had 

stoked the revolutionary flame, was solidly against 
the proposal, noting that he “smelled a rat!” 

Ata critical moment when the Constitution 
appeared destined for defeat, Madison prevailed 
on the divided Virginia delegation, particularly 
Edmund Randolph, to drop their anti-Federalist 
objections and support ratification. He assured 
other doubters that in exchange for their ‘yea’ votes 
he would sponsor the drafting and adoption of a 
‘bill of rights’ intended to limit the powers of the 
central government. 

Opponents of the Constitution argued forcefully 
that it did little to protect the rights of the 
individual. While the Federalists were generally 
convinced that it went far enough, Jefferson 
and others weren't convinced. The ratification 
of the Constitution without a bill of rights was 







Comprising the 
first ten ratified 
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of Rights safeguarded 
basic individual 
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incomplete. He reasoned, “A bill of rights is what 
the people are entitled to against every government 
on Earth.” 

Although he personally considered the drafting 
of the Bill of Rights a “nauseous project,” Madison 
came to realise that it had to be accomplished. 

The Constitution specified that the process of 
amendment required approval of three- 
quarters of the state legislatures. 
There were modifications; some 
measures were dropped. Twelve 
of an original 17 proposed 
amendments survived the 

House and Senate and went 

to the state legislatures. Ten 

of these were ratified swiftly, 

and on 15 December 1791, the 

Virginia legislature was the last to 
approve the Bill of Rights. 
The ten amendments of the Bill 

of Rights entrenched basic individual 
liberties in the theory and practice of the 

United States government. The first amendment, 
for example, protected freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech, the third harkened back to the 
despised Quartering Act of 1765 and prohibited 
the billeting of soldiers in private homes during 
peacetime without the owner's consent. The fourth 
amendment barred unlawful search and seizure. 

Despite their differences, the Founding Fathers 
had provided the American people with a 
remarkable document intended to preserve, protect 
and defend liberty. The amendment process, in 
itself, alludes to the fact that they realised the 
Constitution was not perfect and that changing 
times might require its alteration. It was, however, 
the basis for a noble experiment in government 

the likes of which had not been seen on Earth 
since Ancient Greece. Still, stern tests lay ahead. 
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Building a nation 


Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
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system 


The two-party system that 
characterises American 
politics was born of 
sectionalism and differing 
ideological visions 


The Founding Fathers initially criticised the 
idea of political parties. John Adams, for 
ane, believed that party factions were “the 
preatest of political evils.” Thomas Jefferson 
ance said, “If | could not go to Heaven but 
with a party, | would not go there at all.” 
Still, within a few years of the ratification 
of the US Constitution, two major political 
parties, the Federalists and the Democratic- 
Republicans, had emerged. The genesis of 
these parties lay in the Federalist assertion 
for a strong central government, which 
seemed to contradict the nation of states’ 
and individual rights, which were the main 
tenets of the Democratic-Republicans. 
Sectionalism played a role in their 
development as well. On 30 April 1789, 
George Washington was inaugurated as the 
first president. Subsequently, the Federalist 
Party began to take shape with the approval 
af its chief executive, Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury. While 
Hamilton shaped early American fiscal 
processes and policy, his Federalist ideals 
were embraced primarily by the wealthy, 
landed merchants and businessmen of the 
Northeast. The Federalists also emphasised 
the growth of American industry. 
Meanwhile, subsistence farmers, planters 
and those tied to agricultural livelihoods 
perceived the preponderance of ‘nobly born 
and wealthy’ individuals in government a5 a 
threat to their prosperity. Many alsa decried 
the new government's neutrality during 
the French Revolution. These somewhat 
disaffected citizens found champions for 
their cause in Jefferson and, somewhat 
surprisingly, Madison, whose views on 
states’ rights moderated later in his life. 
Unintentionally, the two-party system 
had evolved from differing political and 
social points of view. US political parties 
have continued to rise, fall away and revive. 
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Washington burning 


Washington 
burning 


How plundering, sabotage and a series of 
atrocities set the War of 1812 alight 


he British force slogging its way towards 
Washington, the capital city of the still infant 
United States of America, was hot, tired 

and in an ugly mood after costly fighting in 
scorching temperatures. 

Having scattered the disorganised American 
defenders at Bladensburg, the advanced units of 
the British column, which had borne the brunt of 
the fighting, sat down to recover. Casualties had 
been heavy, with perhaps as many as 180 men 
dying in order to secure the route to the capital, 
and hundreds more had been wounded. The final 
push to Washington would be undertaken by fresh 
troops, who had played no part in the fighting. 

Arriving in the capital in the fading light of 
24 August 1814, the British, led by Major General 
Robert Ross and Rear Admiral George Cockburn, 
Made their way to the White House and found 
it completely deserted. The table being laid for 
a generous meal for 40, the British officers tool 
advantage and enjoyed a fine dinner to cap off a 
hard but productive day's work, 

But the pleasant diversion could not last for long. 
Ross and Cockburn had not come to the White 
House to dine out - in fact they had come to burn it 
to the ground. 


On to Canada 


After the end of the War of Independence, it 

would be more than a century before Eritain and 
America forged their ‘special relationship, and early 
interactions between the two nations were marked 
by suspicion and lingering enmity. This finally 
boiled over in the War of 1812, which stubbornly 
held onto its name despite almost all of the 
important events happening in later years. 

Trouble had been brewing for some time. British 
and French high-handedness in their dealings with 
the young United States had injured American 
pride, Prickly in their attitude to the British, wha 


they had so recently ousted as their colonial 
masters, Americans were aware that they were still 
a minor country, liable to be pushed around by the 
MajOT Powers, 

Gnevances steadily built up, most notably caused 
by Britain's insistence that it had the right to 
stop and search neutral ships during its war with 
Napoleon, and impress any British sailors thus 
discovered. The ‘Order in Council’ of 1807 went 
further, insisting all neutral vessels must first call in 
at a British port and pay duties before continuing to 
their destination, wherever that may be. 

The United States also had territorial ambitions 
and had an eye on Canada, still controlled by the 
British. The war in Europe offered an opportunity 

perhaps while the British had their hands full 
fhghting Napoleon across the Atlantic, the US could 
take control of its northern neighbour. 

Distrust between Eritain and the US ran so deep 
that there were suspicions the British were trying 
to convinee the New England states to secede from 
the Union, while Spanish territories in Texas and 
the Floridas offered the British (on good terms with 
spain thanks to Wellington's army in the Iberian 
peninsula) an easy route into the US. 

‘War hawks hke Henry Clay wete prominent in 
stiting up patriotic fervour and, despite having 
an army of just 4.000 men, war was declared 
on Britain in 1812. Ironically, it was declared at 
almost the exact moment that Britain repealed its 
unpopular 1807 Order in Council, one of the main 
causes of American unrest. 


The five theatres 


Despite limited resources, the Americans opted for 
a bold plan, launching three campaigns against 
Canada in two theatres: the north-west and the 
Niagara Frontier. Further fighting would take 

place on the Saint Lawtence and Lake Champlain 
Front, the Chesapeake Bay and in the south west, 
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‘Despite their limited resources, the 
Americans opted for a bold plan, 
launching three campaigns against 
Canada in two theatres’ 


meaning that American forces were committed in 
no fewer than five theatres. 

In their favour was the fact that Britain really 
could not spare much in the way of manpower 
or naval forces. The start of the war offered the 
Americans a chance to make rapid gains while 
Britain’s attention was focused elsewhere. 

It was in Canacla that the fiercest fighting took 
place - and it was here that the seeds for the 
destruction of Washington were sown. 

Henry Clay had famously remarked that the 
militia of Kentucky could conquer Canada on 
its own. When it came time to actually invade, 
howevet, problems quickly presented themselves. 

Quebec was the obvious target, and had been 
the goal of an American invasion in 1775, before 


the colonies had even declared their independence. 


It had proved too tough a nut to crack then and 


sit etna ee enter em Aen ce| 
States, James Madison, The War of 1812 
was often referred to as ‘Madison's War’ 


was considered too formidable in 1812, having the 
strongest British garrison, 

A thrust on Montreal was planned instead, 
alongside a two-pronged invasion of the territory 
known as ‘Upper Canada’, one from Detroit and one 
across the Niagara Frontier. 

Questionable planning and faulty leadership 
blighted all three of the American offensives and 
in each case elements of the state militia refused 
to crass the border into Canada - a decided 
impediment for an invasion. 

Brigadier General William Hull's offensive 
from Detroit was a disaster, leading to the loss of 
two forts and then Detroit itself. William Henry 
Harrison took command and suffered a serious 
defeat when an 850-strong scouting party was 
routed by a combined British/Indian force. With the 
murder of surrendered men marking the end of 


the fighting, animosity between the two sides was 
quickly growing. 

On the Niagara Frontier there was further trouble 
for the Americans, with 300 casualties (as well as 
close to 1,000 prisoners) taken during an attack on 
Queenston Heights, while the move on Montreal 
also miscarried. 

It had been an inauspicious start to the war, but 
USS Constitution had won glory by battering HMS 
Guerriere in August, earning the nickname, ‘Old 
Ironsides’ in the process. Despite this signal success, 
American plans needed to be revised for the next 
Campaign. The war was about to ignite. 


Acapital burns 


Having learned their lesson the previous year, 
just one American offensive was planned into 
Canada for 1813 - across the Niagara Frontier. A 
move towards Lake Ontario was intended to lay 
the foundations for a later assault on Montreal, but 
General Henry Dearborn, the commanding officer, 
had serious doubts. 

Initially ordered to take Forts George and Erie, 
as well as attacking Kingston, Ontario, he felt more 
comfortable limiting himself to one objective and 





Above: The flag situated at Fort McHenry when a British 
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opted instead for York, the capital of Upper Canada 
Despite being the capital, however, York was 
strategically unimportant and its capture would 
achieve little practical advantage aside from a little 
positive propaganda. 

Nevertheless, on 27 April, Dearborn launched 
his attack. Landing his forces from Lake Ontario, 
the offensive almost came unstuck immediately as 
the first wave was nearly overwhelmed. Managing 
to hang on until the second wave landed, the 
Americans were able to press home their numerical 
advantage (their 1.500-strong force outnumbered 
the British and their Native American allies by 2:1) 
the British regulars recognised the hopelessness 
of their situation and withdrew from York entirely, 
leaving Canadian militia to continue the defence. 
Their principal action was the detonation of a large 
powder magazine, which sent a vast amount of 
earth and boulders into the air. One of the boulders 
landed on the American officer commanding the 
landing, the extravagantly named Zebulon Pike, 
who was mortally wounded. 





Prior to the attack, Pike had warned his men 
against mistreating the civilian population of the 
town. The Canadians, according to Pike. were 
unwilling participants in the war, having been 
forced to take part by the British. Whether or not 
Pike's death influenced American actions, looting 
of civilian properties soon started and Parliament 
buildings were put to the torch. Unwilling to stop 
his troops actions and perhaps supporting their 
actions, Dearborn ordered the destruction of the 
remaining military structures and the Government 
House the next day. 

Dearborn would draw criticism for letting the 
British regulars escape to fight another day, but 
there was no word of censure for the destruction 
of York. It would recover, of course, and eventually 
became better known as Toronto. 


F ; 
Britain's response 
As far as the British were concerned, the early years 
of the war were very much a case of making do 
with what was at hand. Canada, under the overall 
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As well as helping to create an atmosphere of 
national unity, the War of 1812 also gave the 
United States its national anthem - although it 
took more than a century for it to be adopted 
as such, 

The 6Gritish assault on Baltimore, in which 
Major General Robert Ross lost his life, 
featured a heavy naval bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, which resisted all attempts to 
subdue it. On the morning of 14 September 
1814, a Washington lawyer called Francis Seatt 
Key saw the Stars and Stripes still defiantly 
flying above Fort McHenry and scribbled some 
song lyrics on the back of a letter he happened 
to have in his pocket. 

British naval might had been resisted, 
and the Congreve rockets used in the 
bombardment had served only to provide the 
‘rockets’ red glare’ that had illuminated the 
flag throughout the night. The poetic lyrics (it 
was always intended to be a song, and Key 
suggested it should be sung to the tune of 
To Anacreon In Heaven), were renamed The 
Star-Spangled Banner, having originally been 
titled The Defence Of Fort M’Henry. Though 
notoriously difficult to sing, it was officially 
adopted as the nation’s anthem in 1931. 
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The original lyrics to ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ (originally written without a title), 
with a couple of alterations visible 
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From slaves 
to soldiers 


Britain's diversionary raids on the American 
east coast, designed to take the pressure off 
the defensive forces in Canada, provided an 
opportunity for slaves in the area to escape and 
build new lives, 

The view of slaves at the time was that they 
were docile and happy enough in their state 
of captivity. While it is true that the Maryland 
and Virginia slaves were on the whole better 
treated than their southern counterparts, the 
idea that they were happy being slaves was 
obviously mistaken and this was placed beyond 
doubt when British forces started to arrive in 
the region in early 1813. 

Although incitement of the slave population 
was firmly prohibited by orders fram home, 
the British commanders, Admiral John 
Borlase Warren and Colonel Sir Thomas 
Sydney Beckwith, did have permission to 
offer protection ta slaves who were willing 
to help, whether by offering labour or giving 
information on the local territory. This 
protection extended to taking the slaves, 
as free men, ta British territories (known as 
‘emigration’), or allowing the slaves to join the 
British army or navy. 

American slave owners soon began to fear 
that almost all of their ‘property’ would take 
advantage of this generous offer whenever a 
British ship appeared. Some of the slaves were 
taken to the West Indies or Nova Scotia, while 
many served as labourers or scouts. 

As well as the valuable work done by the 
freed slaves, the white population of America 
had a dread of their former property turning 
against them, making the defection of slaves a 
major propaganda tool. 

By 1814, under the command of Admiral 
Cochrane, British policy had expanded to 
the point where emigration was acively 
encouraged, They were, in Cochrane's own 
words, "more terrific to the Americans than any 
troops that can be brought forward.” 

As well as large numbers leaving their 
former masters, around 200 slaves enlisted 

e— ina ‘Corps of Colonial 
7 Marines, which saw 
service at Bladensburg 
> on the approach to 

| Washington and 

) drew praise for 

| the steadiness 

Sand bravery 

of its troops. 

The unit alsa 
performed well as 
skirmishers in the 
ill-fated approach 

to Baltimore. 
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command of Sir George Prevost, could not lool for 
any serious reinforcements while the Napoleonic 
War Taged in Europe. 

British policy became one of hanging on to 
Canada while mounting limited naval raids on the 
East Coast of America, more to divert attention 
from Canada than anything else. The disorganised 
Nature of American operations helped, but the 
fighting in Canada and along the border became 
increasingly bitter, 

The Americans abandoned Fort George and set 
fire to the village of Newark. Later, the British forces 
attacked and burned Buffalo (following the Battle 
of Buffalo or Battle of Black Rock). In turn, United 
States forces destroyed Port Dover. 

American fortunes appeared to have turned with 
a naval victory on Lake Erie, followed by success 
at the Battle of the Thames on 5 October 1813, in 
which the charismatic Native American leader 
Tecumseh, who had drearned of building an Indian 
confederacy, was |illed. 

A costly British assault on Fort Erie continued 
the seesaw nature of the conflict; the assault was 
repulsed, but the Americans then destroyed the fort 
and withdrew from Canada. Their dream of an easy 
conquest had come to nothing. 

In contrast to the inconclusive fighting in 
Canada, however, a very decisive battle was fought 
that year in Europe, at Leipzig, from 16-19 October. 
Napoleon was defeated and was soon to be exiled. 
Bnitain could finally devote some senous attention 
to its little war across the Atlantic. 

By the summer of 1814, 10,000 British regulars, 
many of them veterans of Wellington's Peninsula 
campaign, were heading for America. Meanwhile, 
the British naval blockade, with the benefit of 
extra ships now they were not needed to blockade 
French ports, was starting to bite. Extended across 
the entire eastern seaboard, it suffocated American 
commerce; exports were at just ten per cent of 


Richard Johnson during the Battle of the Thames 





their pre-war levels in 1814. Raids had also proved 
effective - 25 American ships had been destroyed 
In an operation on the Connecticut River, 

It was the sort of warfare that only a select few 
had championed during the War of Independence. 
There had been no appetite for punitive coastal 
raids then, with reconciliation the primary goal of 
the British war effort. Now, with the intention of 
putting the young nation in its place and enforcing 
peace terms favourable to the British, there were no 
such qualms. 


The raid on Washington 


Although it is easy to see the operation against 
Washington as retaliation for the burning of York, 
Newark and Dover Port, the reality was not quite so 
clear-cut. Certainly temperatures on both sides had 
been raised by acts of destruction, but neither side 
could claim the moral high ground. 

Prevost in Canada did ask for retaliatory raids 
against the Americans, but the British had been 
raiding coastal towns even before news of the 
destruction of York reached home. The decision 
to attack Washington was also not as obvious as 
might seem today. The capital city of Amenca was 
not as important to the nation as, for instance, Paris 
or London were to their respective nations. The 
various states were still very loosely bound and, 
as the British had discovered when occupation of 
the capital in 177? (Philadelphia) had brought no 
strategic advantage, there was little tangible benefit 
in taking the capital in 1814. Britain, of course, did 
not intend to actually occupy the capital this time. 

It may have been a Royal Navy captain, Joseph 
Nourse, who planted the idea for the raid on 
Washington - not because it would be payback for 
York, but simply because it would be so easy to 
accomplish. The Americans were in no fit state to 
offer serous resistance. 
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The local commander, General William Wincler, 
was a political appointment lacking any real 
military nous. As the nephew of Maryland governor 
Levin Winder, it was expected that he would 
be able to mobilise state militia in order to offer 
resistance to any British lancling. In the event, only 
250 Maryland militia had been forthcoming when 
the critical moment came. 

Making matters worse for Winder, there was 
doubt about where the British would strike. 

British Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Forester Inglis 
Cochrane had deployed ships to several areas to 
disguise intentions. When General Ross's brigade 
of 4,000 men landed on 19 August, there was 
nobody to meet them and over the next two days, 
they marched unopposed, covering 32 kilometres 
despite the fierce summer heat. 

The American response was so lackadaisical 
that the British were able to get through two 
potential crisis points uninterrupted. First, Ross 
and Cockburn could not decide which route to take 
to Washington and halted their march for the best 
part of two days to ponder the matter. 

Having finally decided to loop around and attack 
from the north east, they started marching again 
on 23 August, only to receive a recall order from 
Admiral Cochrane. Ross and Cockburn, as joint 
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army and navy commanders, now debated on 
Whether or not Cochrane's order could or should 
be ignored. The following morning, they came to 
the conclusion that they were so far committed to 
the attack that it could no longer be called off, and 
they set off once more. Bladensburg, where a bridge 
offered a convenient crossing of the Potomac, was 
their interim destination. 


The Battle of Bladensburg 
American resistance may have been disorganised, 
but it finally took solid form on the opposite side 
of the bridge at Bladensburg. General Winder had 
been in position at the Washington Navy Yard, 
fearing a strike there, when firm news came of the 
British movements. He arrived at Bladensburg in 
time to witness a flerce struggle. 

The British assault included the use of Congreve 
rockets, which added a banshee-like mayhem to 
the battlefield, and the first two American lines 
were soon broken, A third, boosted by a strong 
artillery component, promised to stand firm until 
Winder ordered it to retreat as well. The British had 
paid a price, but the road to Washington was clear. 

The Capitol Building was the first to burn, before 
Ross and his fellow officers took advantage of 


President Madison's hospitality in the dining room 
of the White House. Actually called either the 
‘President's House’ or the “Executive Mansion’ at the 
time, the building was impressive but incomplete 
when it received its uninvited visitors. It was, 
however, already painted white, as several historical 
references confirm. The story that it was painted 
white to cover the scorch marks of the 1814 burning 
is, sadly, a myth. 

As well as furniture and clothing, Madison's 
library was destroyed in the fire, set by Cockburn’s 
sailors rather than Ross's soldiers, and the damage 
was estimated at around $12,000. Famously, a 
portrait of George Washington had been removed 
from the house at the last moment, supposedly by 
the fleeing staff, and preserved. 

The Treasury Building was next, but the British 
did not consider private property a target, although 
a dwelling was burned after shots were fired from 
its windows, one of which downed Ross's horse. 

However, the fires in Washington were dwarfed 
by the one at the Navy Yard, set by the Americans 
themselves so that it would not fall into British 
hands. The following day, an increasingly 
exhausted British force set fire to the buildings of 
the State and War Departments, and the printing 
presses of the National Intelligencer were wrecked, 
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As if to put a stop to the unsavoury activities, 
a severe thunderstorm then erupted, which has 
been interpreted as both the wrath of God at British 
brutality and also a final punishment on the town 
itself - it destroyed many private dwellings and the 
British beat a hasty retreat. The raid on Washington 
Was OVET. 


The aftermath 


There were many ways of looking at the burning 
of Washington. It was a demonstration of British 
power - especially in relation to its fleet, which 
could land men anywhere it chose - and a warning 
to the Americans to respect their former masters. It 
was perhaps a fitting retaliation for similar acts by 
American forces during the war, although exactly 
where such tit-for-tat actions began or ended could 
be debated endlessly. 

It was, as the naval captain Joseph Nourse had 
suggested, something that just seemed too easy to 
ignore, and the civilian population was not targeted 
in any case. Still, there were many who saw it as an 
act of barbarism and there were shocked reactions 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 

Unsurprisingly, the president himself objected 
strongly, but in London there were cutting remarks 
in the press to the effect that even the Cossacks 
had been more merciful to Paris, 

Most incredible, however, was the ease with 
which the whole feat had been accomplished. After 
more than two years of war, the summer weather 
was the strongest opponent the British had to 
contend with in a straight march to the heart of 
their enemy's capital. America had once dreamed 
of adding all of Canada to its territory, but it had 
eventually proven unable to protect even its own 
seat of government, 


Washington burning 


Flushed with their success, the British attempted 
anather raid, this time on Baltimore, which 
promised far greater spoils if they could repeat their 
feats at Washington. Ross once more lec his men 
into battle, but paid the ultimate price when he was 
lailled by American sharpshooters on the approach 
to the city. The Royal Navy was then stymied in its 
assault on Fort McHenry, guarding Baltimore's fine 
harbour, and the attack was called off. 

The War of 1812 has been called a ‘silly little war’, 
full of bad decisions and blundering leadership, 
but it provided a Wake-up call for the United States 
and helped set it on a course for greater unity 
and enormous expansion. The lack of complete 
harmony between the states would erupt in far 
more bloody fashion a couple of generations later, 
but as the war wound down, it had served to bring 
the states a little closer together. 

Fittingly, for a war that had started despite the 
British repealing the very act that had, in large part, 
provoked it, the greatest American victory of the 
war came after it had ended. Peace had already 
been agreed before Andrew Jackson won his 
famous victory at New Orleans on & January 1815. 

Both sides were able to put their worst 
experiences of the War of 1812 behind them rapiclly. 
The Americans may have greeted the Treaty of 
Ghent with a sigh of relief rather than a shout 
of triumph, as the historian George Dangerfield 
noted, but soon they were remembering fondly 
their victories at New Orleans, on Lake Erie and 
on the high seas where the USS Constitution had 
immortalised herself 

The British, meanwhile, soon had a major 
Victory to savour after putting the cork back into 
Napoleon's bottle at Waterloo. The events of the 
‘silly little war’, even the burning of Washington 
itself, paled into insigmificance 1n comparison. 
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The Indian Removal Act 


he Choctaw were the earliest of the Five 
Civilised Tribes to be evicted from their 
lands in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, following the Indian Removal Act. 
Their relocation was managed in three stages 
between 1831 and 1833 - although some Choctaw 
refused to leave and their uprooting continued 


. throughout the rest of the 19th century and well 


into the 20th. 

The Choctaw nation had come together in the 
7th century from the remnants of other tribes that 
had occupied lands in the Deep South of America 
for many thousands of years. A lot of Choctaw had 
fought for George Washington's army during the 
American Revolutionary War, and in the politically 
fraught times that followed, the Choctaw generally 
sided with the nascent United States Government 


“civilised and enlightened”. But a decade later with 
Jackson now in office, those remaining rights were 
lost, and the final 1] million acres of traditional 
Choctaw land exchanged for 15 million in what's 
now Oklahoma in the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, It was the Choctaw’'s final significant land 
cession treaty, and the first under the Removal Act. 
Chief Greenwood LeFlore was almost immediately 
deposed by the Choctaw for signing the treaty, and 
succeeded by his nephew, George W Harkins. 
Following the treaty, the Choctaw divided 
into two distinct groups: the Choctaw Nation 
who undertook the trek to Oklahoma, and the 
Choctaw Tribe, who stayed behind in Mississippi. 
Those 5,000 or so who held out were granted US 
citizenship, but endured legal conflict, harassment, 
intimidation and viclence at the hands of the 
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5 fought with the US against the Creek Indians in 1930 only about 1.600 were still there). The 15,000 
oe i - : 1813). This spirit of cooperation, however, didn't who left, meanwhile, had to contend with the brutal 
; Es gamer them any special treatment or privileges. winter of 1830-31 and a cholera epidemic in 1832. 
: . Jackson visited them in 1820 as a commissioner About 6,000 Choctaw died on the journey. 
representing the United States in a treaty In the years that followed, most Choctaw 
, ; negotiating the boundaries of Choctaw lands. He supported the Confederacy during the American 
et ape i decided to resort to blackmail, bribery and threats Crvil War, largely due to the promise of a state under 
; a to get his way. Indian control, In World War I, the Choctaw were 
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the relocated Choctaw bands: the Jena = 
Band and the Mississippi Band 
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i 
he Seminole had settled in the Florida area in 
the early l8th century. As a people they were 
a culture made up of offshoots of the Creek, 
Choctaw and other tribes. Their name is 
derived from the Spanish ‘cimarrén’, meaning 
wild’ or even ‘Tunaway’. Under the Indian Removal 
Act they were to be settled in Creek territory west 
of the Mississippi and be folded back into the Creek 
tribe. They put up fierce resistance to this, however, 
fearing that the Creek - who considered them 
deserters - would take it upon themselves to be 
appressively unwelcoming to the seminole people. 

They had fought Andrew Jackson’s initial 
incursions into Florida in a prolonged conflict 
between 1816 and 1819. However, the Removal Act 
sparked the Second Seminole War, which raged from 
1835 until 1842 

[he specific treaty detailing the proposed removal 
of the Seminole was the Treaty of Payne's Landing. 
The seven chiets of the Seminole had travelled 


to the new Oklahoma reservation and reportedly 
signed documents agreeing that it was acceptable. 
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But on returning to Florida 
the chiefs retracted their 
apparent consent, saying 
they had been coerced and bullied into compliance. 
Even some US Army officers supported this claim. 
Nevertheless, the Treaty was ratified in April 1834, 
fiving the Seminole three years to vacate the land 
When the Seminole refused to recognise the treaty, 
Flonda prepared for conflict. 

26 December 1645 saw the Dade Massacre, where 
LLO American soldiers under the command of 
Major Francis Dade were ambushed and killed by 


Seminole Warriors. US Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 


who found the bodies, wrote that it was a wholly 
avoidable tragedy brought about by "the tyranny 
of our government’. Further skirmishes tool place 
in the subsequent months at Fort Brooke, Fort 
Bamwell, Camp Cooper, Fort Alabama and Fort 
Drane, none of which resulted in the defeat of 

the Seminole: several of the forts even had to be 
abandoned by the American troops. It eventually 
took a force of 9.000 US marines, navy and militia, 
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the command of Major General Thomas 

Jesup, to subdue an Indian resistance that had never 
numbered more than 1400 warriors. A truce was 
teached following the Battle of Hatchee-Lustee in 
January 1837/7, Hundreds of Seminole surrendered 

at this point, but those few who did not kept the 
conflict going until August 1842. 

The last act of the war was the capture of Chief 
Tiger Tail (one of the Seminole leaders during the 
Dade Massacre) and the killing of his small band 
of holdouts. Tiger Tail died in New Orleans before 
he could be transported to Oklahoma. Most of the 
Ssemunole resigned themselves to removal, although 
a hundred or so remained in the Florida Everglades 
and were left alone on an-ad-hoc reservation of their 
own. To date. they remain the only tribe never to 
relinquish their sovereignty or sign a peace treaty 
with the US. 





THE 
REEK 


ndigenous to the Southeastern Woodlands of 
the United States, the Creek had been the first 
Native Americans to be classed as ‘civilised’: 
they were the first of the Five Civilised Tribes 
That's perhaps surprising given their history 
of resistance and conflict with the US. They had 
seen their lands ceded to the US by the Bntish 
following the American Revolution, and had fought 
alongside the Cherokee against the white settlers of 
Tennessee during the Cherokee-American Wars of 
the late 1700s. 

The outbreak of the Cueek War in 1813 was a 
series of conflicts between the Creek's Red Stick 
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faction and American militias. There were several 
Red Stick attacks on American forts, including a 
famous massacre at Fort Mims, Alabama in August. 
Creek men, women and children were slaughtered 
in retaliation for an atrocity at Tallushatchee in 
November of the same year, General Andrew 
Jackson finally put down the rebellion at the Battle 
of Horseshoe Bend in March 1814. The Creek signed 
the Treaty of Fort Jackson in August, ceding 23 
million acres of land in Georgia and Alabama to 
the US Government. The war effectively undid all 
the work of previous Creek generations who had 
attempted to coexist peacefully 
with the European-American 
settlers. The antipathy Jackson 
developed for the Creek during 
the conflict would be carried into 
his presidency. 

By the time of the Incian 
Removal Act, there were still 
about 20,000 Creek in Alabama. 
Their lands had been divided 
into individual allotments, and 
the terms of 1832's Treaty of 

| E_Cusseta actually gave them 
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The Indian Removal Acf 


the choice of remaining in situ (and submitting to 
state laws) or relocating to Oklahoma with financial 
compensation for doing so. In practice, however, 
staying in place was never really an option. 
Illegal occupation of Creek lands by settlers was 
widespread, with US authorities largely turning 
a blind eye. The increasingly impoverished and 
desperate Creek resorted once again to attacking the 
interlopers, leading to the short-lived Second Creek 
War of 1836. It ended with the forced removal of 
the Creek by troops under the command of General 
Winfield Scott. In mid-1837 about 15,000 Creek were 
first rounded up inte internment camps and then 
driven from their land for the final time. About a 
quarter of them died on the arduous journey west 
to Oklahoma. 

subsequently the Creek were divided in their 
loyalties during the American Civil War, with some 
supporting the Confederacy and others siding with 
the Union, President Abraham Lincoln initially 
rewarded the loyalists with increased government 
aid, but the actions of the rebels meant a new treaty 
was required in 1466. Under its terms the Creek lost 
further territory, with part of the Creek reservation 
given over to recently emancipated slaves. 


Chief Red Eagle surrenders to 
Andrew Jackson following the 
Battle of Horseshoe Bend in 1814 
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he Chickasaw are closely related to the 
Choctaw. Their oral history recalls their 
settling in Mississippi in prehistoric times, 
and the two peoples separated into distinct 
tribes sometime in the 17th century. Their 
first contact with Europeans was when the Spanish 
explorer Hernando de Soto encountered them in 
1540. After several disagreements they attacked 
his entourage and he swiftly moved on. They allied 





with the British in 1670 (a period that often brought 


them into conflict with the Choctaw), anc with the 
newly formed United States in the Revolutionary 
War. Subsequently they tended always to side with 
the US and its government, even as their rights and 
lands were eroded. 

The treaty securing their removal west was that 
of Pontotoc Creek in 1832. A previous attempt had 
failed in 1830, when the Chickasaw had baulked 
at the poor quality of the land they were being 
offered in Oklahoma. But two years later, with the 
encroachment of the European-American settlers 
onto their valuable Mississippi territories, and an 
epidemic of whiskey addiction, they began to feel 
their culture was being overwhelmed and on the 
point of being wiped out. An indication of their 
desperation at this point is that they ended up 
ceding their Mississippi lands to the government 
on merely the promise of new land being found for 
them. Uniquely among theFive Civilised Tribes, 
they were also persuaded to pay for their own 


CHICKASAW 





migration. They used the financial compensation 
they received for their Mississippi lands to buy a 
part of the Choctaw tribe's new Oklahoma territory. 
The American Senate ratified the agreement 
between the Chickasaw and the Choctaw in the 
1837 Treaty of Doaksville - unusual for an intemal 
matter between Native Americans. 

The Chickasaw's migration west began in 1837 
and continued into the following year, Just under 
5,000 Chickasaw made the journey, which was 
accomplished relatively successfully compared 
to the trails of tears the other four tribes endured. 
Instead, their privations began on arrival, when 
most Chickasaw, rather than gaining their own new 
district on former Choctaw land as arranged, were 
interned in temporary camps in Choctaw towns 
and government supply depots. Poverty, addiction, 
internal political disputes and attacks from other 
tribes were rife, and it would be another 15 years 
before they were finally settled in a dedicated 
Chickasaw territory. 

The Chickasaw formally separated from the 
Choctaw, emerging as anew Chickasaw Nation in 
1656. In the Civil War they joined the Confederacy. 
By 1907 following the defeat of the Five Tribes’ 
petition for statehood, the Chickasaw wete a 
powerless minority in their own lands, The 20th | 
century saw a revival in their fortunes, however, 
They were officially recognised asa Nation again 
in 1983. 
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of thousands of Cherokee on the 
Trail of Tears. This photograph was 
taken in 1903 when she was 82 
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neursion on Indian land by European-American 
settlers had always been due to its particular 
desirability, whether for perfect farming 
conditions, mineral deposits, or both. In the case 
of the Cherokee's land tn Georgia, however, there 
Was a very specific reason: gold. The Georgia Gold 
Rush, in which thousands of prospectors descended 
on Cherokee land in search of their fortune, began 
in 1829, preceding the more famous California 
Gold Rush by 20 years. The Cherokee, who had 
inhabited the land since prehistoric times, were 


_ quickly overwhelmed. The State of Georgia, far from 


supparting its indigenous people, was desperate to 
get them out of the way. 

Even by the previous standards of the Indian 
Removal Act, the treaty that uprooted the Cherokee 
was dubious in its morality and legality. The Treaty 
of New Echota was accepted neither by the tribal 
leaders nor the majority of the Cherokee people, 
but was nevertheless enforced in 1838 by Andrew 
Jackson's successor, Martin Van Buren. Sadly anew 
president didn't mean a change in Native American 
fortunes. Having refused to recognise the terms 
of the deal, the Cherokee were first herded into 
intemnment camps for several months, before being 
forcibly marched from their lands by militia troops. 
Twelve wagon trains, each comprising about a 
thousand Cherokee, began the arduous trek in the 
winter of 1838. Their various routes encompassed 
trails through Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee, 
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The Cherokee are pictured 


Mississippi, Arkansas and Missouri. Most of the 
Cherokee travelled barefoot. 

Malnutrition, disease, pneumonia and exposure 
were rife on the journey. The summerin the camps 
had been one of blistering heat and severe drought, 
and the winter of that year was freakishly cold, 
making progress brutally slow (the 96 kilometres 
between the Ohio and Mississippi nvers alone tool 
three months). The risk of the Cherokee bringing 
sickness to populations meant their journey was 
made even longer than it might have been, since 
they were forbidden from passing through towns or 
settlements and had to go around them. When they 
reached the Ohio river they were charged a dollar 
a head by the ferryman who usually only charged 
l2 cents, On the long wait to cross the nver, many 
Cherokee died from exhaustion and starvation. 
some were even murdered by locals. 

The Cherokee finally reached their destination 
in Oklahoma in the early months of 1839. Between 
the internment camps and the journey itself, the 
estimated! death toll was between 4,000 and 6,000, 

Today, the Cherokee are the largest Native 
American group in the Us, but the shameful ethnic 
cleansing of them and the other Civilised Tribes 
has not been forgotten. The 3,540-kilometre Trail 
of Tears National Historic Trail was opened in , 
commemoration in 1987 The Five Tribes finally 
received a formal apology from the US Government 


in 2008, 
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Civil war and an immigration boom transformed the 
United States through the 19th and early 20th centuries 


48 The Making 54 Lincoln's 68 Bluffer's 
of America: Civil War Guide: 
1850-1930 64 American Prohibition 
50 Aland of Dreamers 70 The Wall 
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31 December 1879 


Edison's light bulb moment 


t was a cold, bitter evening in Menlo Park, New 

Jersey when a large group of New Year's Eve 

revellers gathered to see the latest invention 

from Thomas Alva Edison. His creation, a new 

type of incandescent light bulb, was the talk 
of the town and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company had been running a special 
train route all day so it could ferry 
excited citizens to the dimly 
lit park. 

The ‘Wizard of Menlo Park’ 

had already made a huge 
impact on the progress of 
American technology with the 
invention of the phonograph (an 
early form of the gramophone), 
but his next project would change 
every street, road and avenue in 
America — and the world beyond. With 
the single flick of a switch, the gathered 
crowds outside his laboratones at Menlo Park were 
suddenly bathed in light as Edison unveiled a brand 
new form of incandescent light bulb — one which 
would be long-lasting and affordable. 


Defining moments 


e Statue of Liberty 
is dedicated 
28 October 1886 


Originally conceived as a monument gift from France 
to the United States to celebrate the centennial of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Statue of Liberty 
proved to be a costly and difficult project for both 
Nations. It wasn't until 1886, a full decade after its 
planned completion date, that then president Grover 
Cleveland was able to dedicate it properly. 








While light 
bulbs already 
existed In American 
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to make them 
affordable 


Eclison is often creclited as the sole inventor of the 
hieht bulb, but older, cruder versions of the gaslight 
alternative had been humming with life in select 
American homes for the better part of four decades. 
The light bulb was more of a group effort, a social 


cabal of brilliant minds that co-operated, borrowed 


and outnght stole ideas along the way to 
that evening in New Jersey. Edison's 
version was a true game-changer — 
he'd worked for years, testing over 
600 materials from across the 
world, endlessly experimenting 
until he found one that could 


1000 hours. 


which used a form of carbonised 
threat, the month before and it 
went on to transform America and the 
world in the years to come. Not only was his 
incandescent hght bulb small and simple to use, but 
it was cheap. By making an affordable light source, 
Edison helped take the world out of partial darkness 
and into anew one of bright lights and illumination. 
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e The Panic of 1893 
February 1893 


One of many economic crises suffered by the 
United States in the 19th and 20th centuries, the 
Panic of 1893 lasted for four years before financial 
stability was somewhat restored, The recession was 
caused by poor crop yields (leading to a collapse of 
wheat prices), European investments pulling out 
and domestic issues such as the bankruptcy of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad in February 1893. 


potentially conduct light for over 


Edison had patented his design, 
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Jersey that he debuted his affordable take 
on the incandescent light bulb in 1879 
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e Assassination of 
William McKinley 
6 September 1901 
While attending the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buttalo, New York, 25th president William McKinley 
was shot by a disgruntled anarchist, Leon Czolgosz. 
Czolgosz had lost is livelihood in the Panic of 1893 and 
blamed McKinley for his misfortune. McKinley died 
eight days later. Czolgosz was executed by electric 
chair on 29 October 1901 








e San Francisco earthquake 
18 April 1906 


In the early hours of a Wednesday morning, San 
Francisco suffered one of the worst natural disasters in 
the history of the United States. The city was rocked by 
an earthquake that registered 79 on the Richter scale, 
The initial quake and its aftershocks killed over 3,000 
people and levelled 80 per cent of the city's buildings 
and dwellings. 


« First ever jazz album 


recorded 

26 February 1917 

Jazz, in its earliest forms, had been developing in New 
Orleans throughout the 19th century before the first 
jazz for ‘jass' a5 it was known among some prassroots 
musicians) was recorded in 1917. The record, ‘Livery 
Stable Blues’, was made by the all-white Original 
Dixieland Jass Band and proved a breakout success for 
jazz music outside the "Big Easy’. 
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e US enters World War I 
6 April 1917 


For years, the United States had done its best to remain 
neutral in the steadily worsening conflict in Europe. 
While it wasn't officially part of the Allies (taking part as 
an independent nation), the US was eventually prompted 
to join when British intelligence intercepted an encoded 
message from Germany urging Mexico to form a military 
alliance, The US's involvement, especially its supply of 
resources, helped turn the tide of the war. 
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hope built 


on suffering 


For millions of people, the American Dream had a 
horrendous flip side: the living nightmare of slavery 


lavery looms large in the history of the 
United States. But there should be little 
surprise that slavery was practised - first in 
the British colonies and then, after the War 
of Independence - in the new United States 
of America, for slavery has been a universal human 
institution, carried out throughout history and 

in pretty well every civilisation. What 
is unusual about slavery in America 
was that it eventually became the 
preat political, moral and religious 
issue of its day, finally dragging 

the country into the bloodiest 

War in its history. In the end, 
America baptised itself in blood 
over a principle: that no man 
might own another. 

The first African slaves were 
landed in the British colony of 
Virginia in 1619. They were brought 
there by Dutch traders who had captured 
a Spanish slave ship. However, the Spaniards 
had already baptised the Africans so, according 
to English common law, they were treated as 
indentured servants, a condition shared by many 
of the poor white colonists who could not afford 
to pay their own passage across the Atlantic. 

As indentured servants, they were bound to an 
employer for a fixed period, Dut after that time had 











The hotly 
contested issue 
OIE M AN elbl cel 
eventually be one of the 
major factors that led 
to the Civil War 
in 1861 


expired they were entitled to their freedom. But 
over the next century the distinction between 
black and white, and the institution of slavery, 
was gradually put into law, with Massachusetts 
the first state to authorise slavery in law. In 1662, 
In Tesponse to a case where a mixed-race woman, 
Elizabeth Key Grinstead, had successfully won 
her freedom and that of her son on the 
grounds that she was a Christian and 
the daughter of an Englishman, 
Virginia changed its statutes so 
that children took their status 
from their mother, not their 
father. This meant that the 
child of a slave woman would 
be born into slavery and it also 
freed male white slave owners 
from the responsibility of raising 
children fathered on slave women. 
Although slavery existed throughout 
the colonies, by the 18th century there 
was a significant difference in how slaves were 
employed, with those in the north usually working 
as servants, craftsmen and labourers in cities, 
while those in the south largely worked the 
land, on crops such as tobacco and rice. For such 
labour-intensive work, southern plantation owners 
invested heavily in slaves. However, voices were 
already being raised against slavery throughout the 
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rebellion 


4 Virginian slave, Nat Turner had learned 
to read and write when he was very young 
and had immersed himself in the Bible, 
seeing visions and hearing messages that 
convineed him that God had appointed 

to him a great mission. These visions had 
coalesced into the belief that, “| should 
arise and prepare myself, and slay my 
enemies with their own weapons’: 

He would lead a great slave uprising 
against the white masters. The signs fram 
heaven throughout the year of 1831 - 
including an annular solar eclipse - had 
convinced him the time had come. Now, 
standing in front of a small group of men 
gathered in the woods of Southampton 
County, Turner told them what they had to 
do. In the depths of that night they would 
rise and “kill all the white people”. This 
would be no gentle revolt but one born of 
decades of cruel treatment. 

The first to die were Turmer’s owners. 

In the early hours of 22 August, the 

seven men made their way to the Travis 
farmstead. Turner had became the 
property of Joseph Travis when the widow 
of his previous owner had married Travis. 
Turner climbed into the house through 

an open window and let the other rebels 
in, before they filed silently into the room 
where Travis lay sleeping. Turner struck the 
first blow but it served only to wake Travis, 
who rose, yelling for his wife, Another slave 
killed Travis with an axe, before turning the 
weapon on Travis's wife, her nine-year-old 
son, and a farmworker. It was only after 
they left the house that they realised they 
had left one family alive: the baby. Two 
men went back and killed him in his craclle. 

Gathering men as they went, the rebels 
attacked other farmsteads, killing everyone 
they found, but soon the alarm was 
spread, church bells ringing through the 
district and the white militia arming itself 
against its worst fears. In two days, the 
rebels killed 60 men, women and children, 
before the group was overwhelmed, 
although Turner managed to escape, hiding 
out in the woods for two months before 
he was finally discovered. He was tried on 
5 November and executed on 11 November 
1831, his body flayed and beheaded, The 
bloodiest slave rebellion in US history was 
over - but not forgotten. 
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‘By 1804, every northern state had 
outlawed slavery, while the economy of 
the southern states was becoming tied 
ever more closely to slavery, in particular 
following the invention of the cotton gin’ 


British Empire and the North American colonies, 
Individual colonies, and later states, would outlaw 
slavery outright during the United States’ 
fledgling years of independence, 
but the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
would not formally be prohibited 
until the passing of a federal 

act in 1807. Conditions for 

slaves in the British colonies 
were comparatively better 

than elsewhere in the New 
World, and the population of 
slaves expanded rapidly. 

During the American War of 
Independence, both British levyalists 
and American patriots promised 
freedom to slaves who fought on their side but 
despite the Revolutionary army being between one 
fifth and one quarter black, the new Constitution 
of the United States required free states to return 
escaped slaves to slave states. Alreacly, the divide 
between the northern ‘free’ and the southern ‘slave’ 
states was deepening. By 1804, every northern 








Vermont 
abolished slavery 
in 1/7/, while it was 
still an independent 
republic; it joined the 
Union in 1791 


state had outlawed slavery, while the economy of 
the southern states was becoming tied ever more 
closely to slavery, in particular following the 
invention of the cotton gin. Tobacco 
srowing exhausts the soil but when 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton 
gin in 1793, making it much 
easier to remove the seeds from 
cotton fibre, the southern states 
quickly moved to growing 
cotton to supply the rapidly 
growing demand for cotton from 
the newly mechanised textile 
industry in England. Slavery, which 
might have declined, was reinforced 
and although Congress outlawed the 
Importation of African slaves in 1807 the domestic 
population expanded rapidly, reaching nearly four 
million by 1860. 
Slaves in the south were not allowed to learn 
to read and write. In order to control a population 
that amounted to a third of the populace, slave 
owners pursued a policy of creating a hierarchy 





among their slaves, with the more privileged 
house slaves lording it over agricultural workers. 
While slaves did marry, these marriages had no 
legal basis and slave owners could sell off children 
and split husbands from wives, Punishments for 
misbehavious were severe and when rebellions did 
occur, they were dealt with savagely. 

In the face of what southerners came to call 
their ‘peculiar institution’ a growing abolitionist 
movement spread in the northern states. Quakers 
were prominent early opponents of slavery, and 
they formed the core of the first abolitionist 
society, the Society for the Relief of Free Negroes 
Unlawtully Held in Bondage, founded in 17/5 and 
renamed the Pennsylvania Abolition Society in 
1784. No less a figure than Benjamin Franklin 
became its president. 

However, political power in Congress was evenly 
split between ‘free’ and ‘slave’ states, with 11 states 
in each camp. But as the United States spread 
westward, and new territories petitioned to be 
admitted to the union, the question of whether 
these new states would be ‘free’ or ‘slave’ states 
became ever more pressing. When Missouri asked 
to join the union as a slave stale, a compromise 
was effected whereby Maine simultaneously 
became part of the United States as a free state, 
maintaining the uneasy balance, But the Missoun 
Compromise also stipulated that any future states 
north of the line of latitude at 36 degrees and 30 
minutes would be free states, while those south 
of it would be slave states, extending slavery 
westwards with the same north/south divide. 

A further effort at a solution was made in 1854 
when the Kansas-Nebraska Act stipulated that 
whether new states should be free or slave should 
be decided by a popular vote, Many politicians, 
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seeing this as an effort by the slavery-supporting 
Democratic Party to expand the ‘peculiar 
institution, left the party to join the new anti- 
slavery party, the Republicans. When Kansas 
came to vote on whether it should be free or slave, 
many natives of Missouri came across the border 
to vote for slavery, skewing the results and leading 
to growing anger among Kansas abolitionists. The 
conflict grew increasingly nasty, with a rash of 
murders and lynchings committed by both sides, 
leading to the new state being given the nickname 
‘bleeding Kansas’. 

Some abolitionists became increasingly 
Impatient at the slow pace of teform, chief among 
these being John Brown. He had come to see the 
conflict in apocalyptic terms, and slavery 
as so heinous a sin that it could only 
be redeemed by a preat blood 
sacrifice, To that end he led an 
attack at the armoury at Harper's 
Ferry in West Virginia with 
the aim of raising a general 
slave revolt. The attack failed, 
and Brown and most of his 
followers were either killed or 
executed, but the incident further 
inflamed the tensions between free 
and slave states. 

In 1852, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
published Uncle Tom's Cabin, an anti-slavery novel 
that became the bestseller of the 19th century, 
further convincing the northern free states of 
the immorality of slavery. In response, outraged 
southerners produced a stream of anti-Tom novels, 
attempting to show how slavery was a necessary 
institution for a race that was unable to look 
after itself. 
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A slave auction block at Green Hill Plantation, 
Campbell County, Virginia 





Then, in 185%, the Supreme Court made its 
infamous Dred Seott decision, which declared that 
the descendants of Africans imported 
into the US as a slave could not be 
American citizens and that the 
federal government had no power 
to outlaw slavery in the new 
territories being acquired with 
westward expansion. Thinking 
to end the political debate over 
slavery by making it a matter of 
settled law, the Supreme Court's 
decision had the opposite effect, 
enraging northern opposition ta 
slavery and splitting the Democratic 
Party into two. In 160, Abraham 
Lincoln, of the new abolitionist political party, the 
Republicans, took advantage of the split among the 
Democrats and was elected president. In response, 
the southern slave states withdrew from the Union, 
forming the Confederate States of America on 
4 February 1861. There would be no more talking. 
The great moral question of America’s founding 
would be answered in blood. 
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Politically, the president of a country waging war on itself 
ought to have failed, yet Abraham Lincoln is revered for his 


leadership when American fought American 


he bombardment began at 4.30am. Cannon 
batteries stationed around the harbour at 
Charleston in South Carolina launched salvo 
after salvo upon a small island fort. By llam, 
a fifth of its buildings were on fire. Soon 
after midday, the fort's flagpole was struck, and 
‘Old Glory’, the national flag of the United States, 
fell. For the structure under fire was Fort Sumter, a 
stronghold of the Federal Government in the first 
state to secede from the Union. The commander 
of the fort, Major Robert Anderson, had refused 
to surrender it to General PGT Beauregard of the 
Confederate army, and the cannons were lit. It was 
12 April 1661. The American Civil War had begun. 

The besieged fort remained uncer fire for 34 
hours before Anderson surrendered. Somehow, no 
one perished in the actual attack. Yet, unmistakably, 
the forces of the Confederate States of America had 
opened fire on the forces of the United States of 
America. The nation was divided and at war with 
itself. How had it come to this? 

Perhaps it was inevitable given the contradiction 
between the words in the 1776 Declaration of 
Independence and the morality of those who wrote 
them. The Declaration stated that it was a “self: 
evident” truth that “all men are created equal.” Yet 
its guiding author, Thomas Jefferson, and many 
other signatories were slave owners. Indeed, the 
Constitution of 1787 permitted slavery. As many as 
eight presidents owned slaves while in office and 
many others in government were slaveholders, 


However, opposition to slavery was growing on 
moral, political and religious grounds. Many of the 
Northern States had abolished it by 1800. It was 
soon to be outlawed by the British Empire, too. 

As the abolition movement grew, inhabitants of 
the Southern States took to defending slavery as 
a ‘paternalistic’ institution, and a ‘positive good’, 
even using biblical references in their arguments. 
In reality, slavery in the South was the driving 
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force of the region's economy. Plantation owners, 
particularly in the cotton fields, relied heavily upon 
slave labour. It wasn't going to be given up easily. 
After the war with Mexico ended in 1848, the 
borders of the American Republic became finalised. 
Expansion into the new territories to the west 
began, but disputes about whether they should 
become free or slave states were fierce, and at 
times violent. Various compromises and short-term 
fixes gave some stability, but the ultimate problem 
was crystallised by a speech on 16 June 1858 in 
Springfield, Minois. lt was given by the newly 


formed Republican Party's candidate for the Illinois 
Senate seat. He argued: “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. | believe this government 
cannot endure permanently, half slave and half 
free. | do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I 

do not expect this house to fall. But I do expect it 
will cease to be divided.” The candidate’s name was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Born in 1809 to a poor Kentucky farming family, 
Lincoln was raised in a single-room log cabin. With 
minimal formal education, he virtually taught 
himself, later earning a living through various 
manual jobs. After the family moved to Ilhnois, he 
applied his mind to learning the law, eventually 
passing the bar exam in 1636. Lincoln made a 
success of his profession to earn a good living. He 
mated Mary Todd, the daughter of a wealthy 
Kentucky slaveholder, in 1846 and later served 
a single term in the House of Representatives 
as a Whig party member. The Whigs, though, 
were a waning political force. A new grouping, 
the Republicans, which opposed the extension of 
slavery to the newer states, appealed to Lincoln. 
He joined them in 1856. Within two years, he 
was selected as the Republican Party's Illinois 
nomination for the US Senate. 

Lincoln's opponent was the sitting US senator 
of the Democrat Party Stephen Douglas. The pair 
contested seven debates, which were extensively 
reported in newspapers across the country. 
Lincoln's closely argued proposition of prohibiting 
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the extension of slavery in the new territories 
frequently forced Douglas on to the back foot. 
Despite that, Douglas prevailed when the state 
legislature (which at that time elected US senators) 
voted 54-46 in the Democrat's favour. However, 
the positions Douglas had adopted in countering 
Lincoln's arguments angered his party’s members 
In the Southern States, which later proved costly. 
In contrast, despite losing the Senate race, 
Lincoln won widespread acclaim as an eloquent 
debater for Republican values. When his party 
sought a candidate to run for president in 1860, it 


tured to the poor farmer's boy from Kentucky. 
The belief was that as a moderate candidate, 

Lincoln could win in Pennsylvania and the Mid- 

west States. He was not an abolitionist, like some 

more radical members of his party, and he pledged 

not to interfere with slavery in the Southern 

states. Indeed, he felt the Constitution prohibited 


any attempt to do so. Yet he had always been 
against slavery, labelling it wrong both morally 
and politically. His fervent hope was that it would 
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Meanwhile. as if seeking to test the view that ‘a 
house divided cannot stand’, the Democrats split 
into North and South when choosing a presidential 
candidate. Those in the North championed 
Lincoln's Senate adversary Stephen Douglas. 
Democrats in the South, though, remained hostile 
to him. Hardening their position, they selected then 
current vice-president John Breckinridge, a staunch 
pro-slavery man, to also stand. 

With slightly less than 40 per cent of the national 
vote, Lincoln garnered enough state electoral votes 
to become the Union's 16th president. Yet in the 
Southern States, where his name often didn't even 
appear on the ballot paper, hardly anyone voted 


for him. Fuelled by a sense of unfairness, within 
days of Lincoln's victory South Carolina organised 

secession convention. On 20 December 1860, the 
state left the Union 

Before the new president's inauguration on 4 
March 1861, the states Mississippi, Florida, Alabarna, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas also seceded. The 
seven declared themselves a new nation called 


The Confederate States of America. It even had a 


president in place, Jefferson Davis, before Lincoln 
had actually taken office. 

Yet when he did, the 16th president's 
Inauguration speech set out very clearly what was 
at stake. “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous 
issue of civil war.” he cautioned. Lincoln stated 
unequivocally that his government would not 







orchestrate an invasion of the Confederacy, but if 
Union outposts in it came under attack, he was 
duty bound as president to act in their defence. 
"You can have no conflict,” the speech continued, 
“without yourselves being the ageressors.” And 
so they proved to be at Fort Sumter. Perhaps 
Inevitably, then, war it was. 

Four more states - Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina and Tennessee - quickly joined the other 
rebels, making it 11 against the Union's 23. The act 
of firing upon the flag was seen as treasonous, even 
by Lincoln's Democrat adversaries like Douglas, 
and after the fall of Old Glory at Fort Sumter, the 
North now had a reason to go to war. Its aim was 
to put an end to secession and save the Union. The 
South's objective was far simpler: it merely needed 
to survive, 

The Confederacy was suffering from a much 
smaller population and was massively weaker in 
terms of industrial power and financial resources. 
Taken together, these factors pointed to a war that 
was going to be a long struggle. Both sides needed 


to call on large numbers of volunteers to form their 
armies. Leading them were officers from the pre 
war US Anmy Military Academy at West Point. A 
significant number of the more able were from the 
South, and many resigned their commissions in 
order to fight for the Confederate cause. 

This presented Lincoln with a problem. His 
general-in-chief, Winfield Scott, was a /5-year-old 
veteran on the verge of retirement, and there was 
no obvious successor. One contender was Brigadier 
General Irwin McDowell, who led the Union army 
in the war's earliest major clash, the First Battle of 

sull Run in Virginia. To begin with, this confusing 
conflict between two virtually new armies of 
limited training appeared to be going McDowell's 
way, but stubborn Confederate resistance turned it 
into a humiliating Union defeat. 

With McDowell's star waning, General George 
McClellan was promoted to general-in-chief when 
Scott retired. Arrogant and ambitious, McClellan 
clashed with his political superiors in Washington, 
and while he trained the army well through 
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| Massachusetts, he married and became involved 


in the abolitionist movement, delivering moving 


lectures on the brutality of his upbringing. 


Encouraged to write his autobiography, 


| a powerful indictment of slavery, the book 
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the winter, he didn't deliver decisive battlefield 
victories. McClellan's tactical caution was in stark 
contrast to the aggressive instincts of Confederate 
commanders like Robert E Lee. When the pair 
clashed at the Battle of Antietam in September 
1862, McClellan's force outnumbered Lee's by 
almost two to one. In ferocious combat - in terms 
of casualties, it was the costliest day of fighting in 
American history - the Confederates were driven 
back to Virginia, but Lincoln was left frustrated that 
the retreating army was not vigorously pursued. He 
sacked McClellan two months later. 

Conflicts with his generals were a feature of 
Lincoln's early years in the White House. With war 
Imminent, he had read up voraciously on military 
theory. He sought to be an involved commander- 
in-chief, going far beyond visits to troops and 
military hospitals to raise the moral - which he 
did many times - to advocating strategy on how 
the war should be fought. Initially, this came in 
the form of his Memorandum on Military Policy, 
which he wrote in the wake of the First Battle of 


Bull Run debacle. By January 1862, the president 
was articulating how the land war could be won: 
by using the Union's superior numbers to attack 
simultaneously across a broad number of fronts, 
forcing breakthroughs when the enemy moved 
forces to secure pressure points, and at the same 
time engaging and defeating the enemy armies 
wherever possible rather than trying to occupy or 
capture specific places. Lincoln's difficulty was in 
finding generals who thought like he did. 

Still, Antietam was claimed as a Union victory, 
and following it, Lincoln seized the opportunity 
to confront the issue of slavery. At war's onset, he 
had maintained its purpose was to save the Union 
and pledged to leave the institution of slavery 
unaffected in the Southern States. Lincoln believed 
he wasn't able to challenge state-sanctioned 
servitude under the Constitution, which kept the 
important border slave states of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Delaware loyal to the Union. 

However, as the war unfolded, slavery's effects 
couldn't be ignored, as they were damaging the 
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Union campaign. Slaves were used to construct 
defences for the Confederate armies, while slave 
work on farms and plantations kept the South's 
economy going, allowing more of the white 
population to fight. Determined to affect the 
balance of the war, Lincoln issued the Preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation in September 1862. 

The timing had to be right. Lincoln himself 
had already been forced to quash military decree 
emancipations made by several Union generals, 
because he believed only the president, through 
constitutionally sanctioned war powers, could 
enforce emancipation. He was also anxious about 
public opinion, fearing that if he moved too soon, 
not enough people in the North would support 
him, or that he might lose those important border 
states. It was knife-edge politics, but Lincoln 
judged that, just five days after the Union victory 
at Antietam, the time was night to press home the 
advantage and further undermine the Confederate 
war effort with the Proclamation. 

The document offered terms for the rebel states 
ta return to the Union provided they agreed to 
begin arrangements to end slavery, but if they failed 
to do so by 1 January 1863, all slaves in those states 
would be set free forever. As such a move would 
harm the Confederacy, the president argued it was 
a legitimate war measure that was both necessary 
and just. When, as anticipated, the rebel states 
ignored the Preliminary Proclamation, Lincoln was 
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able to issue the Final Proclamation on the first day 
of 1863. “I never in my life felt more certain that I 
am doing right than I do in signing this paper,” he 
sald on putting his name to the document. He was 
sure, and there was considerable hope in the Union 
that it would hasten the end of the conflict. 

The Emancipation Proclamation also had two 
other important effects. First, it brought a moral 
dimension to the war. Always an opponent of 
slavery on grounds of morality, Lincoln had now 
shifted the aim of the war from being not just 
about preserving the Union, but to setting people 
Tee. While personally important to Lincoln, this 
was also vital internationally, as the Confederacy 
had hoped to secure support from Europe, Yet 
France and the British Empire, where slavery had 
been outlawed since 1833, could not legitimately be 
seen to support a slave-holding republic against a 
nation embarked on setting slaves free. m 

Second, the Froclamation allowed for freedmen | i 
to enlist in the Union army. This, coupled with a oS 
surge of African-American volunteers already free “— sense sheen 
in the North, offered a timely and welcome boost Legoland silt 
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seem likely. The war was costing so many lives 
on both sides that Republican radicals felt the 
president had mismanaged the conflict and were 
lobbying for a different candidate, while rebel state 
armies were proving stubbornly resistant. A small 
Confederate force led by General Jubal Early 

even launched an audacious attack 
on Washington, DC in July. They 
got close and caused panic in the 
capital, Lincoln sought to quell 

it by being a visible presence, 
facing down the crisis with visits 
to fortifications on the edge 

of the city. Observing some 
skirmishing from the parapet 

of Fort Stevens, he came under 
sniper fire until extolled to climb 
down, in the process earning the 
distinction of the only wartime 
commander-in-chief to be directly 
shot at by the enemy. 

By that time, though, 
Lincoln had a general-in- 
chief he could rely on after 
he appointed Ulysses 5 Grant 
earlier in the year. Union 
strength finally began to 
show with crucial battlefield 
successes in August and 
September, turning the 
election tide in Lincoln's 
favour, He faced his sacked 
general, McClellan, for the 
Democrats, who were still 
split between those wanting 
a swift peace and pro-war 
moderates like McClellan 
himself. Lincoln triumphed emphatically. 

A major policy plank of the Republican 
Party's re-election Campaign was to amend the 
Constitution to permanently han slavery across the 
country. Vindicated by his election victory, Lincoln 
moved swiftly to bring the Thirteenth Amendment 
into being. It took skilled political manoeuvring but 
Lincoln convinced the outgoing 38th Congress to 
give it bipartisan support, and the amendment was 
passed on 31 January 1865, 

Unquestionably, however, Lincoln also wrestled 
with the issue of what effect freeing millions 
of black people would have on race relations in 
the nation. Part of his Freliminary Proclamation 
referred to voluntary colonisation abroad for 
those set free. This was dropped from the Final 
Proclamation, and Lincoln never spoke publicly 
about the issue again, leaving historians to debate 
his motives, Some suggest coupling freeing 
slaves with colonisation was a ploy to help sell 
emancipation to doubters. Others argue that, 
fiven Union ranks were set to be swelled by black 
recruits, he changed his view on the issue, 

Both opinions essentially give the president 
a pass on the colonisation policy, but recent 
evidence has come to light suggesting he 
never fully abandoned it. In Colonisation After 
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Emancipation: Lincoln And The Movement For 
Black Resettlement, authors Phillip Magness and 
Sebastian Page have discovered evidence that the 
president was still attempting to make colonisatic 
arrangements long after the Final Proclamation. 
Their research reveals that in addition to th 
colonies he hoped to set up in Panama, 
Haiti and Liberia, the president was i 
extensive secretive discussions wit 
the British government to find 
further suitable lands in the Wes 
Indies. The authors suggest that 
Lincoln was actively pursuing 
the policy far longer than has 
previously been acknowledged, 
potentially into 1865. 
The idea of voluntary 
colonisation took shape in 
1616 with the formation of the 
American Colonisation Society. 
Bluntly, the view was that as slaves 
had been stolen from 
abroad, once emancipated 
they should be humanely 
returned abroad. One of 
the society's founders was 
Henry Clay, leader of the 
Whig party and a political 
hero of Lincoln's. Clay's views 
profoundly influenced the 
president's ideas, apparently 
to the extent that on the 
issue of colonisation, he 
appears never to have fully 
revised them. 

In his defence, even the 
best of men are not immune 
from alighting upon the wrong answer, and nobody 
knew what a post-civil war, postslavery USA would 
look like. Lincoln, seeking to avoid extensive racial 
disharmony and searching for a way forward, 
thought consented colonisation might offer a 
solution. While a miscalculated, impractical and 
embarrassingly paternalistic solution in hindsight, 
everything else we know about him tells us he 
wouldnt have suggested it through malice. 

As events transpired, Lincoln never got to see 
post-civil war USA himself. Grant's tactics of 
attacking across a wide front created advances 
deep into Confederate temmtory. Once Atlanta fell to 
General Sherman in September 1864, he pushed on 
to the coast, slicing Georgia in two. The following 
April, after a nine-month campaign, Grant's 
army pierced Lee's resistance at Petersburg. The 
Confederate capital of Richmond fell soon after. 
His troops exhausted and heavily outnumbered, 
Lee had no option but to surrender on 9 April 1865. 
Five mights later, Lincoln visited Ford Theatre in 
Washington, where Confederate sympathiser John 
Wilkes Booth assassinated him with a single bullet 
to the head. By June, the last unit of Confederate 
troops had lain down their arms. The civil war was 
over, though the president who felt compelled to 
fieht it was not alive to construct its Peace. 
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A SPer of the confused fighting 
at the First Battle of Bull Run, the first 
large-scale confrontation of the war 
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the country and the new civil liberties afforded 
to freed slaves. Although the provisional 
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American Dreamers 





Millions of people gave up everything to cross the 
ocean and start again. This is their story 


he United States of America was built on 

people. Blessed with the resources of a 

continent and, for the newcomers, a blank 

page of history, what the country would 

become would be determined by the people 
who came there, 

The founding population of the 13 colonies that 
went on to declare their independence of Britain 
in 1776 wete mainly from England, with half 
again being Scots-Irish Protestants. The largest 
immigrant group from outside the British Isles were 
Germans, who were nearly as numerous as the 
Scots-Irish, and there were significant minorities 
from Scandinavia and Holland. Many of these 
settlers arrived in the New World in order to be able 
to practise their own particular brands of religion 
without persecution, establishing a pattern of land 
ownership that produced largely selfsufficient 
and sel-governing communities. Although these 
settlers brought much from their native lands, 
one institution notable for its absence was the 
aristocracy: there were no lords and ladies in the 
New World, 

Passage across the Atlantic Ocean was expensive. 
Many, possibly as much as half, of the people 
who emigrated to America from Europe did so 
as indentured servants. That is, they sold their 
liberty for a fixed period of time, tying themselves 
to an employer, in return for his payment of 
passage. Britain, spreading its convict population 
around the world, also transported criminals to 
the colonies. 


The other significant early population had 
even less wish to be in the New World than the 
transported convicts. These were the black Africans 
shipped across the Atlantic by the slave trade. For 
more about this, see the piece on slavery in the 
United States (page 58). 

The population of the 13 colonies grew quickly, 
largely because the birth rate greatly exceeded 
the death rate (the cold winters of New England 
killed off mosquitoes and other pathogens, 
resulting in the greatest increase in population 
taking place there). Following the American War of 
Independence, and decades of disruption caused 
by the Napoleonic Wars in Europe, immigration to 
the newly formed United States tailed off, only to 
resume its growth from 1830 onwards. 

The 19th century saw further large numbers 
of Germans immigrate to the United States, with 
around five million making the journey. Indeed, 
to encourage immigration, books such as The 
German in America were published, with German 
and Enelish texts on facing pages, extolling the 
opportunities in the New World. The majority 
moved to the mid-western states, buying land when 
they could afford to and farming. To cater for this 
population, a huge number of German-language 
newspapers were published, with over 1.000 in 
circulation by the end of the century. Following the 
outbreak of World War I, German-Americans were 
faced with increasingly difficult choices as to where 
their chief loyalties lay, but by the time America 
entered the war, the vast majority of German- 
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Americans had opted to dedicate themselves 
wholly to their new nation, and German hacl 
declined rapidly as a national language. 

From 1820 onwards, the pattern of emigration 
from Ireland to the United States also began to 
change. Before this, the vast majority of emigrants 
were Ulster and Scottish Protestants. Many 
Scottish Highlanders had emigrated as a result 
of the Highland Clearances, as they were turfed 
from commen land, and today there are far more 
people of Highland descent in America than in 
Scotland. But later, more Irish Catholics began 
to make the crossing, with a huge expansion 
in numbers during and after the Great Famine 
(1845-1849), which had decimated the population 
of Ireland. The Irish emigration was the single 
largest population movement of the 19th century. 
scots and Irish, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
shared the experience of the coffin ships, in which 
unscrupulous ship owners crammed as many 
people on board for the passage as could be held, 
resulting in death rates of up to 40 per cent. 


While the German immigrants moved 
westwards, the impoverished Irish mainly settled 
in the east coast cities where they landed, although 
young men found work as labourers building 
the expanding railway network. With significant 
prejudice against Irish Catholics, the new settlers 
began to form tight communities, with many 
finding work in city public services, in particular 
the police. By the 1860s, half of New York's police 
force was Irish - as were the people they arrested. 

But immigrants did not only arrive at the eas 
coast ports. The discovery of gold in California in 
15-48 led to a gold rush with the ‘forty-niners’, as 
they were called, coming across the continental 
United States and over the Pacific. Many of these 
new immigrants were Chinese, and they faced the 
largest barriers of prejudice erected against any 
eToup apart from black Africans. Having taken 
loans to pay for passage across the Pacific, Chinese 
immigrants had to work for lower wages than their 
white counterparts, which made them popular with 
employers but aroused great resentment from the 


"While the German immigrants moved 
westwards, the impoverished Irish 
mainly settled in the east coast cities’ 





The Statue of Liberty welcomed 
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poor whites who saw them as taking their jobs. In 
1850, the State of California passed a law requiring 
any foreign miner who was not a ‘free white person’ 
to pay $20 tax per month in order to mine. Unable 
to pay the tax, the Chinese moved into cities 

where they competed even harder for work, many 
helping to build the Central Pacific Railroad. But in 
1882, the Chinese Exclusion Act banned all further 
Immigration from China to the United States. ‘The 
Act remained in place until 1943, 

Although the Chinese were no longer welcome 
to enter the United States, from 1880 onwards 
changes in technology were making it much 
easier for Furopeans to cross the Atlantic to the 
New World. Steam ships made the joumey faster 
and cheaper, while industrialisation led to many 
workers losing their jobs in their homelands. 
America, still expanding rapidly, was a place that 
called to them. It is from this era that the image of 
the Statue of Liberty welcoming ‘your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses’ comes, for the statue 
was dedicated in 1886 and the lines, from the poem 
The New Colossus, were engraved on the pedestal 
in 1903, Ellis Island, which lies just north of the 
Statue of Liberty, was where new immigrants were 
inspected and processed from 1892 until 1954. For 
Immigrants arriving in the New World after their 
long and arduous joumey, the flaming beacon held 





Immigrants disembarking at 
Ellis Island, where they would 
be asked if they had a job they 
CeCe wel 
questions. Only 2 per cent were 
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aloft by Lady Liberty must indeed have seemed a 
beacon of hope. 

The first person recorded to have passed through 
Ellis Island was a ‘rosy-cheeked Irish girl’ named 
Annie Moore from County Cork. By the time it 
closed in 1954, over 12 million other people had 
followed her. During their examination, immigrants 
were asked 29 questions, including if they had $50 
and whether they were polygamists or anarchists 
(answering yes to either would have seen you 
deported back again). The questionnaire was not 
very onerous - only 2 per cent of the would-be 
immigrants were refused entry. 

This was the great period of migration from 
southern and eastern Europe, with nearly 
45 million leaving the Old World. Poles, Hungarians, 
Slavs, Greeks and Russian Jews made up the 
bulk of this great wave of immigration, leading 
to the formation of ghettoes speaking the 
language of the respective country of origin in 
east coast and mid-western cites. Notable in 
this human influx were the Italians, with 5.3 
million emigrating to the US between 1880 and 
1920. The majority came from southern Italy 
and Sicily, where corruption and the Mafia held 
opportunity in a grip that excluded those without 
the right family connections. However, Italian 
immigration was unusual in that nearly half of 
the emigrants, having earned enough money to 
establish themselves in the old country, returned 
home. During World War I, Italy fought alongside 
Britain, France and, eventually, the United States 
against Germany, and Italian Americans enlisted 
In disproportionate numbers in the US Army. But 
World War II saw Italy declare war on America. 
While some Italian Americans were supporters 
of Mussolini, and those who had not become 
citizens had to carry identity cards marking them 
as ‘resident aliens’, over half a million Italian 
Americans proved their loyalty by enlisting in the 





armed forces. During the war, 13 Italian Americans 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor, the nation’s 
highest award for gallantry, including Sergeant 
John Basilone, whose deeds feature in the TV senes 
The Pacific. 

The men and women who crossed oceans to 
make new starts in the New World contributed 


immeasurably to its growth and success: from 
building railroads and skyscrapers, through 
clearing forests and fighting crime, to fighting and 
dying for their adopted country, the emigrants from 
the Old World were the people who made America 
into what it became. 




















Texas was 50 big and empty that 
the state offered land to immigrants 
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American Dreamers 


The Italian 
lynching 


On 15 October 1890, New Orleans police 
chief David Hennessy and his bodyguard 
were ambushed as the police chief was 
walking home, the two assailants firing 
sawn-off shotguns at the men. Wounded, 
Hennessy returned fire, but did not bring 
down his attackers. When asked who had 
shot him, Hennessy muttered, "Dagoes." 
The police investigation into the attack had 
its one and only lead. 

Hennessy died the next day and the 
outraged city mayor, Joseph Shakespeare, 
told the police to “scour the whole 
neighbourhood. Arrest every Italian you 
come across.” They did, rounding up 250 
Italians. By the late 19th century, many 
Sicilians had iramigrated to America Burt in 
the south they were regarded as halfway 
black. One newspaper article called them 
“a link connecting white and black races". 
This was not meant as a compliment. 
Fears had also been roused in the white 
community from reports of Mafia dealings 
and violence among the Sicilians. 

Eventually, nine Italians were put on 
trial for Hennessy's murder. The accused 
were all acquitted, for the evidence against 
them was contradictory and weak, but 
the acquittal enraged the New Orleans 
populace, Although found not guilty, the 
Italians were returned to the prison, where 
ather Italians were also imprisoned, That 
evening, a notice appeared in a local paper 
calling for a demonstration against what 
many locals believed to be 4 miscarriage 
af justice. 

Thousands gathered on 14 March 
1891 to listen to incendiary speeches by 
respected local dignitaries, many with 
strong links to Mayor Shakespeare, Roused 
by the speeches, the crowd marched 
on the prison, chanting, “We want the 
Dagoes.” In the prison, the warden let the 
19 Italians held there out of their cells, 
telling them to hide as best they could. 
Eight managed to evade the mob, but 11 
af the men were seized, with two being 
dragged outside and hanged, and the other 
nine beaten to death in the prison. 

Although Mayor Shakespeare failed 
to be re-elected next year, the city’s 
Italians voting decisively against him, the 
press coverage was mostly sympathetic, 
sugeesting that the Italians all had links to 
the Mafia and had got what they deserved. 


The mob is urged by rabble-rousing 
orators to attack the prison holding the 
acquitted Italians 
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Prohibition 


= 

What was it? 

Almost a decade before the Great Depression brought 

the ‘Roaring Twenties’ to its knees, another movement 
attempted to manhandle the country into an enforced 
temperance before it had barely begun. Prohibition - which 
entered the United States constitution with the ratification 
of the 18th Amendment in 1920 - made the production, 
transportation and sale of alcohol a crime. 
It transformed bars and clubs into 'speakeasies’ 
(establishments where citizens could come and imbibe 
a glass illegal tipple in secret) and turned small-time 
sangsters and criminals into tycoons as the procurement 
and sale of booze became the most lucrative commodity of 
the underground economy. 
It ran for over a decade and helped contribute to 
the financial imesponsibility that ultimately led to the 
Wall Street Crash in 1929, and the Great Depression 
that followed. It wouldn't be until the ratification of the 
4ist Amendment in December 1933 that the country 
would finally remove the ban and reap the benefits of 
reintroducing alcohol sales into a still crippled economy. 






































Why did it happen? 


While Prohibition would become a significant period 

of history for the United States in the 20th century, the 
ongins of the movement can be found almost JOO years 
prior. During the 1820s and 1830s - over half a century 
after America’s successful War for Independence - a wave 
of religious revivalism was sweeping the nation. Along with 
a Frowing opposition to slavery, these ‘perfectionist’ groups 
deemed alcohol a demonic influence that would ultimately 
lead all men to sin. 
The temperance movement continued to grow, and 
spread along with the expansion of termtory that created 
the Frontier, Saloons became a key staple of the Wild West 
and by the turn of the century, the anti-aleohol crusade 
turned inte a nationwide attempt to forcibly prevent the 
sale of booze. By 1906, attacks on the sale of liquor by 
the Anti-Saloon League were commonplace, but it would 
be the support of figures of industry and certain political 
figures that would ultimately lead to the 18th Amendment. 


Who was involved? 
» Neal Dow 
20 March 1804 - 2 October 1897 
As the mayor of Maine (the first state to 
enforce anti-alcohol laws), Dow became 
known as the ‘Napoleon of Ternperance’ 


Carry Nation 

25 November 18-46 - 9 June 1971 

In the fight for Prohibition, Nation led 
hundreds of men and women in brutal 
attacks on saloons and bars 
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Wayne Bidwell Wheeler 

10 November 1869 - 5 September 1927 

A shrewd politician and lawyer, Wheeler 
masterminded the Anti-Saloon League and 
was key in bringing Prohibition into effect. 
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The Wall Street Crash 


The Wall 
Street Crash 


Panic took over on Black Tuesday as stock prices 
sunk lower than ever before, sending shock waves 
through international markets and heralding the 
arrival of the Great Depression 


his means, surrounding himself with luxury 
and power, swimming in the richest social 
circles of New York. Treasurer of the Yacht 
Club, vice president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, he was one of the most powerful men 
in the country. Looking down onto Wall Street 
through a window high up in the Exchange 
building at the height of summer in 1929, the rays 
of the sun shone brightly on the streets, giving 
them a golden glow. For Whitney and others the 
streets may as well have been paved with gold, 
such was the amount of money that some were 
making in the city that famously never sleeps. 
Whitney could never have guessed that the stocks 
he owned were going to nosedive, that he would 
become infamous for embezzling money, or that 
scenes of panic and desperation would unfold on 
the street beneath him. Right then, much like the 
rest of the US, he was convinced that the good 
times wouldn't stop. 

The United States had been thriving throughout 
the Jazz Age and it seemed that nothing could stop 
its relentless rise to true prosperity. After a shaky 
start in the years immediately following the end of 
the Great War, the economy had bounced back on 
its feet while Europe remained in a slump, hard-hit 
and shattered from fighting across the continent. 
France was severely underpopulated and Germany 
was economically crippled due to the cost of war 
and the Treaty of Versailles, relying on loans from 
countries like the United States. But in bustling 





ichard Whitney was a man who lived beyond 


cities across the Atlantic Ocean like New York it 
was a different world; business was booming and 
driving a market bubble the likes of which the 
world had never seen before, 

New technologies were being brought to market, 
better and more modern models quickly replacing 
the last as all sorts of wonders suddenly became 
available. The 1920s was a time of great innovation 
and for the first time people could afford to buy 
brand-new devices like electric blenders, toasters 
and vacuum cleaners for their homes. Great 
industrial titans like Henry Ford were making 
their fortunes too, with the new Model A replacing 
the original Model T, and Chrysler's Dodge and 
Plymouth cars hitting the road as the great 
marques made their mark on the US. In 1926, 4.3 
million automobiles were produced, rising to nearly 
5.4 million in 1929. It was an exciting time, the 
first great economic boom in recorded history, and 
made much more intense by the sudden frenzy of 
speculation that swept the nation. 

The latest craze to make it into the dance clubs 
and cafes, the brokers’ offices and even homes, 
was having a ticker on the wall that gave the latest 
stock quotes. For years speculation had been part 
of the arcana of powerful Wall Street bankers, 
Investors and stock traders, people who made a 
fortune - and maybe lost it again - in a day's work. 
Above them was an elite group of individuals 
across New York who came together to discuss the 
market and agree a silver-lined nudge here, a deep 
Investment there, These were men like Charles 
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— Talk like a broker — 
Financial terms] 
explained =| 


Speculation 

Buying stocks in businesses 
with the hope of selling them 
once the price has risen. 


Selling short 

Selling stocks you've borrowed, 
waiting for their market price 
to drop and then buying them 
back again, so YOU can return 
the stocks and keep the profit. 


Marein 

A deposit for the broker, 
collateral in case you can't 
pay up later. 
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Mitchell of National City Bank, Thomas Lamont of 
JP Morgan and John Rockefeller. But now, for the 
first time, everyday people had access to brokers’ 
offices, since a rash of these offices had spread 
across the country in recent times, in which they 
could speculate alongside the best of Wall Street. 
For most people, all they knew was that they could 
make a heck of a lot of money betting on the stock 
market - nearly everyone was doing it. 

These investors out for a quick buck could 
borrow beyond their means in order to buy stocks, 
and one common way of doing this was to buy on 
the margin. Essentially, this meant that someone 
could put up only a small amount of the money 


Richard Whitney, vice president 
of the New York Stock Exchange 


required and then reap the profits on both that part 
and the part provided by the broker. It was possible 
to get up to 75 per cent on the margin, and toward 
the end of 1929 almost 90 per cent of stocks traded 
were done so on the margin. It was indicative of the 
times, as the 1920s was when ‘buy-now-pay-later’ 
came into the fore, with hundreds of thousands of 
people getting themselves into debt in order to take 
these new consumer goods home for nothing more 
than a deposit and an JOU. 

Stocks were the talk of the town and newspapers 
were full of stories of teachers, maids and factory 
workers suddenly making it big in one of the 
offices downtown. It was the easiest thing in the 


‘Foreign businesses began to pour their 
money into New York stocks as word of 
12 per cent returns reached them’ 
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Many soup kitchens opened up 
during the Great Depression 





world; you simply buy up some stock, wait for the 
price to risé again and sell it. The rate of return on 
investments - even those of the safest, most low- 
risk sort - continued to rise toward the end of 1928. 
Foreign businesses began to pour their money into 
New York stocks as fast as they could, as word of 12 
per cent returns reached them, and so the financial 
boom was being shared in by the entire world. 
some stocks were rising by as many as 20 points 
In a day during the months leading up to the crash, 
and on 12 June 1929 over 5 million shares traded 
hands. It seemed like nothing could stop the power 
of the free market. 

The beginning of the end was Black Thursday, 24 
October 1929, when 12.9 million shares were sold in 
a day. Heavy selling from the outset meant that the 
market immediately lost 1] per cent of its value, and 
the chaos was such that an emergency meeting 
was Called among the elite bankers. Among the 
attendees of this meeting were Charles Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank of New York, 
Richard Whitney, vice president of the New York 
stock Exchange and Thomas Lamont, chairman 
of JP Morgan. Together, they decided to pool 
$250 million in order to support key stocks and 
companies that would not only protect their own 
interests but also bolster market confidence. 

It seemed the national nerve was failing, 
though, that people were beginning to suspect 
there wouldn't always be someone available to 
sell to. An innocent enough thought by itself, but 
when magnified through a country full of people 
speculating on the assumption that prices are 
always going to keep rising, a very dangerous one 
indeed. Suddenly, there were no longer enough 
people to buy the stocks and keep everything 
changing hands, Owning stocks on the margin was 
no longer attractive - rather than make you money, 
they could ruin you. The bubble burst spectacularly 
as people began to realise quite how much financial 
trouble they'd be in if the music stopped and they 
were left without a chair to sit in. 

Richard Whitney led the charge from the 
Wall Street elite, rallying the traders by making 
audacious bids. Whitney confidently strode onto 
the floor of the New York Stock Exchange amidst 





Overproduction 
Technological innovation brought 
more consumer goods to market, and 


the increases in demand led to a rise 


in industrial output. Yet there came a 
point at which there was not enough 
purchasing power to sustain this pace 
and as the market saturated, firms were 
left with rising costs and falling sales. 
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Bank runs 
At the beginning of the decade there 
were over 30,000 independent banks in 


and 9,000 by the end of the decade. 
Small banks were susceptible to bank 
runs that would ruin them. People would 
get spooked and withdraw their cash 
from a bank, threatening its solvency. 
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yc money 

With the unemployment rate standing 

above 25 per cent at times, there was 
a reduction in spending throughout the 
economy. People were also having to pay 
back their buy-now-pay-later goods, pay 
their mortgages and then somehow pay 

other bills. There was a severe lack of 

disposable income, 
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Debi 
Just before the crash, around 90 per 
cent of speculation was done on the 
margin. Credit was freely available in the 
1920s so people took advantage of this. 
National debt-to-GOP ratio was at an all 
time high before the Great Depression, at 
300 per cent. But when the debts were 
called in, intense deflation set in. 
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the panic, bid $205 for 10,000 shares of US Steel 
and then went off to buy 25,000 other shares and 
make similar bids for a dozen other stocks. His 
calm demeanour and bold deployment of dollars 
reassured people, and for a while the general panic 
subsided. The scale of the fall on Black Thursday 
was matched by the recovery later that day and the 
tally led by Whitney was a testament to the skill of 
Wall Street's bankers. 

Wall Street had already been warned at the 
beginning of autumn, though: “Stock prices 
have reached what looks like a permanently 
high plateau," said Irving Fisher. But although 
economists like Fisher had been sounding the 
market's death knell for months, predicting it 
had peaked and a crash was imminent, people 
could scarcely believe what had happened. Black 
Thursday came seemingly out of nowhere and 
complete disaster was only narrowly averted, A 
special police detail was dispatched to keep the 
peace on Wall Street as crowds started to gather 
around the Exchange on Broad Street, from which 
the cnes of frantic traders could be heard on the 
street below. 

The visitor's gallery in the Exchange, where 
Winston Churchill had been watching the 
desperate scene unfold, was closed at 12:30pm, 
though the crowds spilling outside soon continued 
to relay the news from the tracing floor. Churchill 
had been taking a rail tour of Canacla before he 
came to Wall Street, determined to make his 
fortune in the securities market. He was brought 
up to the gallery by a stranger who offered to show 
him what was going on as Churchill strolled along 
Wall Street and discovered the bedlam that had 
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people to buy the stocks an 


Many New York Stock Exchange 
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erupted, He'd invested in the Simmons Bedding 
Company among other stocks because he liked 
their advertisements, which he could hear on the 
radio, but he lost $100,000 in a day. 

The weekend following Black Thursday was 
subdued and things more or less held together 


after a statement from the chairman of JP Morgan, 


Thomas Lamont, to reassure the press, but 
confidence totally ebbed once the market opened 
for trading again. On Black Monday, 28 October, 
the market fell another 13 per cent despite the 
continued efforts of power bankers to buy colossal 
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amounts of stock to prop it up. The next day. Black 
Tuesday, was brutal. The market fell another 11 pet 
cent as over 16 million shares were desperately off- 
loaded. In total the Dow Jones Index had dropped 
25 per cent over four days of trading, wiping $30 
billion off the value of companies in the process 

- the equivalent of almost $400 billion today. 
Industry icon General Motors went down on Black 
Tuesday, as did US Steel. The Wall Street elite 
continued to bail hard on the flooding deck of 

the ship, with William Durant of General Motors, 
Henry Ford and members of the Rockefeller 
family trying to demonstrate confidence by 
buying huge quantities of stock despite the hordes 
of people fleeing a routed market. Rockefeller 
bought a million shares in Standard Oil alone, and 
yet none of these grand gestures were enough. 
These heavyweight companies all lost massive 
amounts of their value, and in the years that 
followed, sales and employers vanished too. 

Of course, not everyone was brought low by the 
preat crash - a few people, like Jesse Livermore, 
Managed to turn it into an opportunity. Jesse 
made his first speculative bets when he was 
around 16 years old. He had a knack for avoiding 
or thriving in disaster, making a load of money 


During the Crash, many people headed to Wall 
Street to try and find out what was going on | 
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by selling stocks short before the San Francisco 
earthquake in 1906. Selling short is risky, yet 
somehow Livermore got away with it. He made 
over $1 million selling short during a stock market 
crash in 1907 and he claimed to have made $3 
million selling wheat short in 1925. During the great 
crash, he capitalised on the panic selling and made 
more than $100 million selling short, though he 
was to lose it all in the hard years that followed, 

The aftermath of the great crash of Wall Street 
was incredible. A nation’s confidence was shattered 
and its economy left in tatters, paving the way 
for the world's worst financial crisis; the Great 
Depression. While Wall Street alone didn't cause 
the Great Depression, it was certainly a violent 
expression of the growing malaise. The boom times 
were bound to end, and once that moment the tide 
turned came - when there was a tacit acceptance 
that no one out there wanted to buy any more, and 
that you might not be able to sell to pay your debts 

the lives of hundreds of thousands of Americans 
were brought crashing down. 

Richard Whitney, Charles Mitchell, John 
Rockefeller, Thomas Lamont and countless other 
barons of business lost great swathes of their 
estates. Whitney would actually be imprisoned in 
1936 for embezzlement and thousands of people 
turned up at Grand Central Station to watch him 
being escorted in handcuffs by armed guards onto 
a train bound for prison. Despite his imprisonment, 
Whitney still had his wealthy family and friends to 
lean on; most Americans weren't as lucky. Stores 
of all sorts closed as they struggled to find or pay 
for suppliers, warehouses emptied themselves of 
hard-working people since there were no contracts 
to pay their wages, the extravagant clubs couldn't 
find enough spenders to keep the doors open, and 
the butchers and barbers closed their shops for lack 
of customers. People lost their jobs, began eating 
Tugally and inirequently and could no longer 
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The Wall Street Crash 


Economic tidal wave 
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Great Britain 
Unemployment: +1295 
Industrial production: -23% 
Wholesale prices: -33% 
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Germany 
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government who had until then 
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pay for the fuel to keep their cars running, or the 
electricity to keep their litchen gadgets and bed 
warmers working. The ranks of the poor swelled as 
society slipped down a notch en masse, and as the 
winter winds blew through the New York streets 
they all grew cold together. 

With unemployment, decimated purchasing 
power and no credit flowing through the economy, 
the Great Depression set in for the long haul. US 
exports suffered, as did its provision of loans to 





Germany. The lack of trade and aid in Germany 
turned an impoverished state into a hotbed for 
extremism, giving rise to the Nazi Party, while the 
depression in Britain was felt even harder after the 
post-war strugele and lack of boom years that were 
enjoyed in the States. It seemed that USA's sudden 
loss of confidence during the great crash of Wall 
Street cost the world its spirit, turning a panic on 
the floor of the New York Stock Exchange into a 
prelude to disaster. 
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The catastrophic events of World War II changed the 
United States’ standing on the world stage forever 
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6 June 1944 
The D-Day invasion 


n Tuesday, 6 June 1944, the Allies were 
finally ready to bring the fight back to the 
Nazis in a seaborne invasion the likes of 
which the world had never seen. Four years 
of planning and preparation between the 
United States, Britain, the Soviet Union and its 
fellow Allies would lead to one of the 
famous invasions in history: D-Day. 
By 1944, Nazi Germany had 
been bludgeoned by five long 
years of war, occupation 
and blockades. The German 
war machine had had its 
nose bloodied in along and 
ultimately fruitless war of 
attrition with the Soviet Union 
following Hitler's fateful decision 
to betray Stalin and create the 
Eastern Front in 1941. Yet even with 
the drawn out loss to the Soviets, the 
(sermans were far from defeated. 
Operation Overlord - the grand plan to invade an 
exhausted yet fiercely determined Germany - was 
years in the making by the time the beaches of 
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e The North Atlantic Treaty 


is signed 

4 April 1949 
Four ‘pH after the end of the World War IT, the 
US joined with 28 other nations in forming the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). Having 
been forced to intervene in catastrophic global 
conflicts twice in just over 30 years, the US was 
determined to ensure that such a calamity would 
never happen again. 










The vast 
undertaking of the 
Normandy landings 
Sei OO owaN i omelets 
the largest seaborne 
invasion 1n history 





Normandy were selected for the seaborne point of 
invasion. The Allies knew the Germans suspected 
such an attack would come from the French coast 
- and that preparations would already be underway 
to counteract such an act - but they also knew 

that Germany needed time to heal its wounds 
and prepare a Tesponse. So the Allies 


striking with a flurry of airborne 
assaults, infantry and armour. 
Over 4.000 Allied troops 
died on the beaches of 
Normandy on the first day 
alone as they shed blood for 
every grain of sand and dirt 
taken from the Germans. Over 
133,000 men would eventually 
be deployed into occupied France, 
with 10,000 vehicles unleashed across 
50 miles of coastline. Operation Neptune 
would ultimately prove successful for the Allies, 
but it would come at a price, By the end of the 
Normancly landings, over 425,000 men had died 
on both sides. 


® Alaska becomes the 
49th state 
3 January 1959 


Alaska was first bought by the US in 1867, when it 
paid Russia $7.2 million for 586,000 square miles 
of tundra and ice. Following the creation of military 
bases during WWII to defend against a potential 
Japanese invasion, the Alaskan population grew 
and in 1959, President Dwight Eisenhower officially 
signed the country into the Union. 


struck on the morning of 6 June 1944, 
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While D-Day didn't solely lead to the 
downfall of the Third Reich, it did provide 
a tipping point that accelerated its defeat 





e The birth control pill 
hits America 
9 May 1960 


When the birth control pill was introduced to the United 
States in the spring of 1960, it changed American society 
forever. Freeing sex from its stifling union to procreation 
granted American women a powerful new control 

of their own bodies, and created a sense of equality 
between men and women when it came to the view of 
sex and contraception. 





e The ina ral Super 
Bowl is held : 
15 January 1957 


Super Bowl I (or Me Super Bow! as it was then referred 
to) marked the first time the two biggest American 
football leagues in the states - the NFL and the AFL - 
had competed against one another. NFL champions the 
Green Bay Packers took on AFL superstars the Kansas 
City Chiefs in a thrilling grudge match that saw Green 
Ray rise triumphant with a 35-10 win. 
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e Alcatraz is occupied 


20 November 1969 


Six years after the closure of the infamous Alcatraz 
Federal Penitentiary, the abandoned island off the coast 
of San Francisco was quietly occupied by a group known 
as the Indians of All Tribes, Initially formed by &9 Native 
Americans that had relocated to the Bay Area, the land 
was claimed as nghtful territory of the disaffected 
people. The occupation lasted 14 months and is seen as a 
landmark in Native American activism. 
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Nazi-controlled European 
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© The Gulf War erupts 


2 August 1990 


Codenamed Operation Desert Shield, the Gulf War saw 
an alliance of 35 nations take organisation military 
action against Iraq following its invasion and annexation 
of Kuwait. Led by the US, the Gulf War became the most 
well-documented war of its time due to the introduction 
of live, tolling broadcasts. While Iraqi forces were pushed 
out of Kuwait, [ragi president Saddam Hussein held on to 
power until he was finally toppled in the 2003 Iraq War. 
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The New Deal 
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What was it? 

In the wake of the Great Depression - a catastrophic 

economic recession triggered by the stock market 
collapse of 1929 - the New Deal was a series of federal 
reforms aimed at rebuilding the economy of the United 
States. It was a vast and many-headed political program 
that was designed to do everything from re-energising 
agriculture to placing safety measures on the scuttled 
banking system that had led to the Wall Street Crash 
in 19259. Masterminded and spearheaded by president 
Franklin D Roosevelt, the New Deal lasted for eight years 
of FDR's presidency and fundamentally repaired the divide 
between the State and the people. 
Boiled down to its purest ideals, the New Deal was 
built upon the foundation of three key principles: relief, 
recovery and reform. FDR wished to provide relief to 
the poorest demographics of the country, instigate a 
recovery for industry and agriculture, and reform the 
banking system that had ultimately crippled the country 
in the first place, As its architect, FDR's ‘fireside’ public 
addresses during this period became a voice of hope to 
struggling Americans. 


What were the 
consequences? 


For Herbert Hoover, who served as president from 
an - | 1929 to 1943, the Wall Street Crash and the genesis of the 
Did Great Depression were merely a economical phase that 

. tated ) would eventually pass. He believed that no real federal 
a Ver fT om , intervention was needed and that it was “a passin 
you know? \ intervention was needed and that it was ‘a passing 

7 incident in our national lives.” However, the economy 
The New Deal didn't restart failed to recover and a lack of reform or government-aided 
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more radical ete known / s House, Hoover's successor would start orchestrating a 
as the Second New i Oo ~sosenies of multiple reforms within days of taking office. 
Bie lehsn eee - Forming the crux of his presidency over the next eight 
— years, what would become the New Deal was designed 
to rebuild America’s domestic economy, help support the 
poorest parts of the country and stop such a calamity from 
every Tepeating itself in the future. 
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Who was involved? 
™, Franklin D Roosevelt 
30 January 1882 - 12 April 1945 
The architect of the New Deal, Roosevelt 


supported the reform through the 1930s, and 
World War I], before his death in 19-45. 


Dr Francis Townsend 


13 January 1867 - 1 September 1960 


The Townsend Plan was a popular pension 


a AUGUST 1334 12 APraL 1345 proposal during the Great Depression that 
influenced the Social Security Program. 
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30 August 1893 - 10 September 1935 

Both a Louisiana governor and senator, Long 
was a key aclvocate for the redistribution of 
wealth during the Great Depression. 
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Inside the infamous attack that r, 
shocked the world and rallied ee 
the American public for war | 
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200,000 servicemen scattered throughout the continental US 

and overseas. Since its costly involvement in World War I, the 
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On 7 December 19-41, Japan launched an unprovoked attack ey 
against the US Fleet anchored at Pearl Harbor on the Hawaiian Bes ie: 
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face of Japanese aggression, the American public united under 
a banner of patriotism, and in the supposed warning words of 
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later, it was a global player in possession of the most powerful 
War machine the world had ever seen. By harnessing its huge 
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‘ 3 President Franklin Roosevelt's words, “A date which will live in 
© infamy.” Here's how its dramatic moments unfolded. 
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~ Sunday 7 December 1941, 5am 
As the sun rose over the vast blue expanse of 
the central Pacific Ocean, a Japanese fleet that 
Included two battleships, three cruisers, nine 
destroyers and six aircraft carriers waited 370 
kilometres north of Hawaii, safely out of range 
of US radar. Hundreds of pilots gathered on deck 
to say their prayers. 
They would shortly 
deliver the first blows 
in a terrible war 
against the United 
States that would 
eventually result 
in the reduction 
of two Japanese 
cities - Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki - to 
irradiated dust. 
The Japanese had 
trained these pilots well. For almost a year they 
had been secretly practising low-altitude torpedo 
runs against sea-borne targets, as well as high- 
altitude precision bombing drills, at Ariake Bay on 
Kyushu, the southernmost of Japan's main islands. 
With its narrow entrance and shallow waters, this 
location was a eeoeraphical ringer for the pilots’ 
Teal target at Pearl Harbor in Oahu, Hawaii - the US 
Pacific Fleet. 


An aerial view of Pearl Harbor with Ford 
PE ce mire 
* it and Hickam Field in the upper left 
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"Tt was a Sunday morning ina 
tropical paradise, the US was not 
at war and Outerbridge’s message 
would be left un-decoded. In fact, 
it wouldn't be read until moments 
before the raid began” 
ee 


6.10am 

As unsuspecting Americans on Oahu dozed in 
their beds, still 370 kilometres away, Admiral 
Chuichi Nagumo - commander of Japan's First 
Fleet Air Arm - gave the order to launch the first 
attack wave. Hundreds of Japanese aircraft hurtled 
off of the aircraft carriers’ decks and into the early 
morning sky. Among 
the strike force were 
Japanese fighters, 
torpedo planes and 
dive-bombers. They 
launched with split- 
second timing, and 

the entire air armada 
was airborne within 

15 minutes. Lieutenant 
Commander Chigusa on 
the destroyer Akigumo 
was impressed. "We felt 
rather confident seeing the planes flying to their 
rendezvous points,” he later wrote in his diary. “Our 
crew waved to the planes as they were flying past 
our upper deck, [and] I noticed that I was waving 
my cap vigorously and unconsciously from my 
position on the bridge. By and by, the first group 
launched and joined in a formation of 183 planes, 
and they soon disappeared into the southern 

sky. The Japanese assault had been planned to 


take place in three waves, The first would attack 
all military installations on Oahu, the second 
would zero in on more specific targets, while the 
third would smash fuel-storage tanks, dry docks, 
and repair facilities. The three aircraft carriers 
the Japanese were hoping to destroy in the raid, 
however, were not present. 

USS Lexington was hundreds of kilometres 
to the east ferrying planes to the US airbase on 
Midway Island. USS Saratoga was in San Diego, 
California, having just had a refit, while USS 
Enterprise was on exercise 320 kilometres to the 
south of Oahu. Around the same time that the 
Japanese first wave took to the skies, 18 aircraft 
also left the decks bound for Ford Island in the 
centre of Pearl Harbor. Their estimated time of 
arrival was Sam. 


6.50am 

The destroyer USS Ward was on routine patrol 
around the entrance to Pearl Harbor when its 
cTew spotted an unidentified submarine turret. 
Ward's commander, Captain Quterbridge, followed 
protocol and cropped depth charges. At 6.53am, 
he sent a message to the commandant of the 14th 
Naval District on Oahu. It read: “Have dropped 
depth charges upon submarine operating in 
defensive sea area.” It should have been enough to 
put the whole naval base on high alert. However, it 





was Sunday moming in a tropical paradise, the US 
was not at war and Outerbridge’s message would 
be left un-decodedc. In fact, it wouldn't be read until 
moments before the raid began. 


7.02am 

On Oahu's north coast, at the remote Opana 
Radar station, two young US army privates 

Joseph Lockard and George EF Elliott watched as 

a mysterious shimmering light filled the top of 
the screen they were monitoring. Concerned, they 
called in a warning to their unit's information 
centre at Fort Shaftner in Honolulu. Most of the 
staff were at breakfast. A new and inexpenenced 
officer, Lieutenant Tyler, took the call, telling them 
not to worry: a flight of US B-I7 Flying Fortress 
bombers was expected in frorn California that 
moming, and was probably ahead of schedule. He 
told the two privates to shut the station down and 
return to base. 


T1dam 

The Japanese fleet, now 340 kilometres from 
Oahu, received the order to launch the next 

wave of aircraft. Chigusa, again a witness, wrote: 
“The second group of lb? attack planes started 
their launch one by one... | saw all the planes off, 
eamestly wishing them “The best of luck. The 

first news came from one of our patrol planes; J» 
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Remember Pearl Harbor 


Roosevelt proved a great war-time leader, but 
died of stroke before the nation's victory 


Franklin D Roosevelt 


One of the USA‘s greatest ever presidents 
had known war was coming 


President Roosevelt had long argued that the USA 
couldn't remain isolated from what was rapidly 
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Ford Island during the attack 
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Japan’s 
military 
rivalries 


How a feud between Japan's 
navy and army sparked the 
attack on the USA 


While the Imperial Japanese Navy (IJN) was launching its 
attack on the USA, the Imperial Japanese Army (IA) was 
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Pacific and the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


A Mitsubishi Zero fighter aboard the 
LN aircraft carrier Akagi prior to 
departing for the attack 





> ‘Eleven capital ships are in Pearl Harbor’ 
Although the Pacific Fleet's three carriers were 
elsewhere, there were still nich pickings to be had. 
Of those anchored in Pearl Harbor, USS Oklahoma 
was one of the finest battleships in the American 
fleet and home to 1,398 officers and crew. It had 
earlier been moved from its customary defensive 
mooring to the south of Battleship Row on Ford 
Island, as it was due to undergo an inspection, 
Because of this, all its exterior portholes and 
interior hatches had been opened to make it 
more comiortable for the inspecting officers. In 
peacetime, this was a routine practice. In wartime, 
however, it was potentially disastrous, and so it 
Was (oO prove, 


iooam 
Approaching Oahu from its cragey eastern coast, 
the first wave of Japanese warplanes wasn't picked 
up by US radar because of a dead zone caused 
by a mountain range. The first Japanese planes 
Teached the island completely undetected. The 
element of surprise - so necessary for the success 
of Admiral Yamamoto’s plan - had been achieved 
perfectly. Commander Mitso Fuschida was leading 
the first wave. At about 40am, he gave the order 
“Tenket (Take attack position), shd back the canopy 
of his torpedo bomber as it roared along at 370 
kilometres per hour and fired a green flare. It was 
the signal to attack. 


To2am 
Commander Fuschida radioed the fleet with the 
signal “Tora! Tora! Tora!” (Tiger! Tiger! Tiger!), which 
Was a code meaning that maximum strategic 
surprise had been achieved. Moments later, the 
first Japanese assault wave, with a mixture of 
bombers, torpedo planes and fighters, swept out 
of the skies and began hunting their targets. With 
orders to make multiple simultaneous attacks, 
the first wave struck. Explosions could be heard 
all across the island. Dive-bombers struck at 
Kaneohe Naval Air Station in the nerth of Oahu. 
More dive-bombers and fighters screeched down 
on Bellows Air Field in the east. Parked aircraft 
erupted in flames, as stunned aircrew were sent 
scattering amid a thunderclap of high explosives 
and machine-gun fire. 

All over Qahu there was mass confusion on 


the ground. In the air, meanwhile, unchallenged 
Japanese fighters ran into the aircraft dispatched 
from USS Enterprise earlier that morning as they 
afrived on time and unarmed. As they desperately 
tried to land on Ford Island, they were caught 















Rescue crews scramble to reach 
survivors from USS West Virginia 
att ae ee cm i ome 


between enemy and fnendly fire when those on 
the ground began to fight back. 


o.02am 

As a torpedo tore a huge hole in the battleship 
Nevada's port bow, its anti-aircraft gunners opened 
fire on a swarm of Japanese planes. Gunners on 
Arizona and the vessel moored next to it, the 
repair ship USS Vestal, also shot back. After being 
hit by a torpedo on the portside, USS California 
began to sink. It was time for high-level bombers 
to begin their run on Battleship Row. 


o.J6am 


The local radio station KGMB interrupted its 
regular music programme to announce: “All army, 
havy and Marine personnel are to report for 

aU By this time, high-level Japanese bombers 
were Unleashing armour-piercing, delayed-action 
bombs from 3,000 metres. An 800-kilogram 








bomb released by Japanese Pilot 
Officer Kanai Noboru plunged 
downward with precision accuracy 
towards Arizona. Moments later, 

the battleship’s magazines erupted. 
The resulting explosion sent a huge 
fireball soaring 150 metres into | 
the pristine blue sky. The mighty 
warship twisted and shrieked as its bough broke. It 
sank in under nine minutes, with the loss of 1177 
lives, Two ship lengths away, USS Oklahoma was 
the next ship to be targeted, After being struck 

by several torpedoes, explosions ripped huge 
holes into its hull, and because its portholes and 
watertight hatches had been left open, seawater 
surged into the ship. At &.1l4am, it capsized. 

More than 400 men trapped inside could be 
heard pounding against the steel hull. Desperate 
attempts to free the entombed sailors would 
continue into the night. 


6.17am 

As well as attacks from the air, the Japanese had 
earlier dispatched five two-man mini-submarines 
to attack the ships anchored at Ford Island 

from below. The first had been sunk earlier that 
morning by USS Ward. USS Helm, the first of 
several destroyers to escape Pearl Harbor, spotted 
another stuck on a reef at the harbour's entrance 
and opened fire. Over the next 20 minutes, 
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Above: This detailed Japanese map of Pearl 
Harbor was found inside one of the midget 
submarines used in the attack 


the fate of the other mini subs was settled, as 

one by one they were knocked out of the fight, 
most dramatically when another destroyer, USS 
Monaghan, rammed one inside Pearl Harbor itself. 


6.00am 

The second wave of Japanese aircraft led by 
Lieutenant Commander Shigekazu Shirnazaki 
began to arrive from the north, under orders to 
strike military targets right across the island with 
fighters, torpedo planes and bombers. Minutes 
later, the second attack run started as dozens of 
dive-bornbers hit ships in Pearl Harbor, while high- 
level bombers hit the air stations. The fighters, 
meanwhile, circled over the island tightening 

their grip on air supremacy. Many US fighters 
attempting to confront them were shot up on the 
Tunways of the island's various airhelds before they 
could take off, If the first wave of the Japanese 
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attack had caused immediate confusion, the 
second one created total chaos. Americans were 
firing at anything in the sky. Alarmingly, some 
of the planes they shot down were the unarmed 
bombers arriving from the mainland. 





9.05am 

KGMB Radio issued urgent warnings for Hawaii's 
citizens to stay off the roads. Meanwhile, in the 
harbour, rescue workers - toiling amid the furnace 
blast of battle - began working on the capsized 
Oklahoma. They used blowtorches on the thick 
steel hull in the hopes of cutting their way through 
to the crewmen who were fighting for their lives 
on the other side. 


9,20am 

The island's fire-fighting capabilities were, by this 
time, exhausted. When USS Shaw, a destroyer in 
dry dock, was hit by three bombs and fires began 
to Tage through the vessel, there were no means 
to extinguish them. Shortly after 9.30am, as the 
last Japanese aircraft disappeared over the smoke- 
choked horizon, those fires reached its forward 
Magazine. The raid was brought to its cataclysmic 
conclusion as another giant explosion ripped 
through the Hawaiian sky. Yamamoto’s plan, it 
seemed, had worked. Pearl Harbor was in flames, 
the US military was in chaos, and its once mighty 
Pacific Fleet lay in waste. 
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How the Imperial Japanese Navy launched 
one of history's most devastating raids 













Picked up by radar 
At 7.02am, the Opana radar station 

picks up the first wave, however, it’s 
mistaken for the flight of B17s. 
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USS Shaw explodes 
This destroyer is in dry dock for repairs, 
and is bombed towards the end of the 
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Aichi DSA ‘Val Dive Bomber 


Of the 4441 aircraft in Japan's task force, 153 were "Val’ dive- 
bombers. Thought to be obsolete by the Allies, they were used 
to devastating effect at Pearl Harbor. With.a 250-kilogram bomb 
strapped to its fuselage, the Val went on to sink more Allied 
warships than any other Axis aircraft during the entire conflict. 
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USS Arizona 
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Within minutes of the attack 

beginning, the battleship Arizona 
is hit by high-altitude bombing. It 
sinks within nine minutes. 






||| Moderately damaged 
| Not damaged 













USS Nevada torpedoed 


Crippled early on in the attack, 


Nevada is pounded by the second 


wave a5 it tries to escape out to sea. _. 
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USS Oklahoma capsizes 
Ten torpedoes rip through the battleship's 
hull. It capsizes iin just 12 minutes with 461 
men still trapped inside, 


Hickham Airfield attacked 
12 unarmed Flying Fortresses are, by 
coincidence, attempting to land as 
Hickham is attacked. Five are lost. 





on ‘ \ : 
Nakajima BON ‘Kate’ Torpedo Bomber 
In 19-41, the ‘Kate’ was considered the best carrier-bome torpedo 
bomber in the world. Dubbed Kate by the Allies who identified 
Japanese aircraft with Westerm-sounding names, there were 162 
of them on the raid. Armed with an 800-kilogram torpedo or 
250-kilogram bomb, Kate bombers sunk USS Oklahoma. 
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USS Maryland 
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~ The USA’s 


eall to arms 


The attack was supposed to destroy US resolve; 
instead it inspired vengeance on an almighty scale 


y lOam, the first Japanese aircraft began 
armiving back at their carriers, now lying 
just 300 kilometres north of Oahu, with the 
second wave of planes following closely behind. 
Despite insistent pleas from Commander Fushida 
who had led the first wave - to launch the third 
part of the assault, Admiral Nagumo decided 
against it. Unsure of the location of the American 
aircraft carriers, he was unwilling to risk it for fear 
of being spotted and attacked from the air, so he 
withdrew. The Japanese fleet retreated back into 
the vast blue expanse from which it had appeared 
just hours earlier, 
On Hawaii, however, the local population were 
steeling themselves for an invasion as rumours 
of Japanese paratroop assaults and amphibious 
landings spread. At 12.30pm, the Honolulu Police 
Department raided the Japanese Embassy in the 
Hawaiian capital to discover diplomats busily 
burning documents, Meanwhile, government 
agents began raiding the homes of Hawaii's 
sizeable Japanese community, 
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seizing domestic radio sets for fear that they might 

be used to communicate with Japanese forces in 

order to help co-ordinate further attacks. Later that 
day, after consulting with President Roosevelt over 
the phone, Hawaii's Governor Joseph Poindexter 
declared Hawat (not then a US State) be placed 
under martial law, handing full control of the 
island over to the American military 

Oahu, meanwhile, was a chaotic mess. The 

wreckage of burned-out aircraft littered airstrips, 
buildings - both military and civilian - were 

left shattered and charred, while hospital staff 
struggled to cope with thousands of casualties. 

At Pearl Harbor, rescue workers toiled ceaselessly 
to save the lives of the 461 men trapped in the 
overturned Oklahoma. After hours of desperate 
attempts, just 32 sailors would eventually be pulled 
from the capsized battleship. 

The following day, Roosevelt addressecl a joint 

session of the United States Congress and delivered 
the following speech: 
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Prior to the attack, the United States of 
America had been a drvided nation. Still 
recovering from the aftershocks of the 1929 
Wall Street Crash and the subsequent Great 
Depression, it now became galvanised. 

Overnight, opposition to American 
involvement in what was now clearly a world 
War evaporated as the country patriotically 

responded to the call to “Remember Pear! 
Harbor!" In fact just one member of the US 
House of Representatives voted against 
Roosevelt's appeal for Congress to declare war 
on Japan. 

The USA's economy was switched 
into overdrive as it geared up to produce 

an overwhelming amount of arms and 

munitions. It was the birth of what would 

come to be known as the country’s military- 
industrial complex. 

Three days later, Japan's allies Germany 
and Italy declared war on the United States, 
and for the second time in less than a week, 
Congress again voted for war. More than 
two years after the start of hostilities, the 
United States had finally joined the fight. 
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Number of US casualties at Pearl Harbor 


Civilians were killed in the raid 
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The first atomic bomb 


The first - 
atomic bomb 


Eyewitness - 


ee | didn't feel too good 
about dropping the bomb 
- but I didn't feel too bad 
about dropping it either. 

It could have been us... 99 
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heodore Van Kirk, known to everyone as ‘Dutch’ 
was having trouble sleeping. 

It was a common affliction among soldiers 
before a mission, but then again Dutch and his 
fellow 1] crewmates stationed on the tiny Pacific 

island of Tinian had more reason than most to be 
suffering from insomnia that night. The date was 5 
August 1945 and tomorrow morming they were to drop 
the first-ever atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

To pass the time, some of the crew - including 
navigator Dutch, bombardier, Tom Ferebee, and pilot, 
Faul Tibbets, played poker. It was quite prophetic 
considering that in a matter of hours they would be 


gambling again - but this time with much higher stakes, 


Sure, the USA had successfully detonated the first 
nuclear device the previous month during the Trinity 
test in New Mexico, and Dutch, like all the crew, had 
several months’ intensive training at Wendover Airbase 
in Utah under his belt. Nevertheless the fact remained 
that what they were about to do had never before been 
attempted in warfare. Indeed, Dutch recalls, “One of 
the atomic scientists told us we think you'll be okay if 
the plane is [14.5 kilometres] nine miles away when the 
bomb detonates.” When challenged on his use of the 
word “fink, he levelled with them: “We just don't know 

Dutch had been hand-picked to join the 509th 
Composite Group - the unit tasked with deploying 
nuclear weapons - by his former commander: *] flew 








with Paul Tibbets all the time in England. We flew 
General Dwight Eisenhower [later to become US 
president] from Hurn [on the south coast of Britain] 
down to Gibraltar, for example, to command the north 
Afncan invasion. Then we were all separated and 
doing various things - I was at a navigation school, for 
example, teaching other navigators. Tibbets was picked 
to take command of the 509th group and that’s when 
he looked up some of the people he'd worked with in 
the 97th [Bombardment Group.” 

The history books offen paint a picture that the 
US government and other Allied powers were hand- 
wringing right up until the final hour over the decision 
to use the A-bomb. However, although Japan was 
presented with an ultimatum to surrender on 26 July - 
which they rejected two days later - Dutch personally felt 
it was always a foregone conclusion: “I knew that I was 
going to drop the atomic bomb from February of that 
year [1945]. It didn't come as a surprise. We were posted 
to the US airbase at Tinian for about a month prior to 
dropping the bomb, just keeping in shape” 

Around 10pm, the crew were called from the barracks 
to have an early breakfast before one last bniefing and 
final checks of the Enola Gay. Dutch remembers they 
had pineapple fritters because he hated them, but Paul 
Tibbets loved them. While he might not have seen eye 
to eye with his commander when it came to the choice 
of breakfast, he has only praise for the man that piloted 
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detonate the first 
nuclear device at 
the Trinity test site 


© Japanese government rejects 
surrender terms put forward 
in the Potsdam Declaration 


® Calm before storm 
Having been told they have the 
go-ahead to drop the atomic 
bamb, Van Kirk and the rest of 
the crew try to get some sleap 


© The Little | f 
Boy bomb is = 
loaded onto 


® Struggling to sleep, Van 
Kirk, Ferebee, Tibbets and 
others play poker 


® The crew gets up to prepare 
for the flight to Hiroshima 
and eat breakfast 


® Van Kirk and the crew make 
their way to the Enola Gay, 
after a final briefing 


® Weather report 
The three weather planes leave 
North Field Airbase on Tinian to 
confirm conditions are favourable 


® The Enola Gay takes off. 
followed by three other 
B-29s taking part in 
Special Mission #13 


® Little Boy armed 
The planes fly aver lwe Jima 
island, where the Enola Gay's 
backup, Top Secret, lands. The 
Little Boy bomb is armed 


© With the all-clear from the 
weather planes, the Enola 
Gay, The Great Artiste and 
#91 head for Hiroshima 


© Pilot, Paul Tibbets, hands 
over control to the 
bombardier, Tom Ferebee, 
to make the bomb run 


® Payload dropped 
Little Boy is released and it 
detonates 43 seconds after, 
about 600m (1,900f) above 
the city of Hiroshima. The Enola 
Gay experiences a shockwave 
moments later 


® Mission complete 
The Enola Gay 
touches down on 
Tinian, its mission 
successfully 
completed. 
Paul Tibbets receives the 
Distinguished Service Cross 












seven of the Enola Gay's 12-man bombing crew stand before the aircraft; 
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the specially modified B-29 to Hiroshima - and then 
back again. 

‘He was an outstanding pilot. His skill saved all of 
the crew's lives a number of times in Europe and Afnca. 
When he got in an aeroplane, he [became] part of it. 
When you flew with Paul Tibbets you didn’t have to 
have your shoes polished or your pants pressed - and 
all that sort of stuff - but when you got in the plane, you 
better damn well know what you were doing!" 

It's hard to imagine what the mood on the Enola Gay 
must have been like as it took off at 2.45am, but from 
Dutch's perspective this mission was the same as any 
other. “We were going a long distance over water, using 
Iwo Jima as a checkpoint on the way. Now if you got 
lost between Iwo Jima and Japan, you really were a 
sorry navigator! Everybody on board was doing his own 
thine. Ferebee took a nap, for example, [while] our radio 
operator, as [ recall, was reading a whodunnit about 
some boxer. Everybody was making sure they did what 
they were there to do, and that they did it right.” 

While the Encla Gay and Bockscar (the plane that 
dropped the Nagasala A-bomb) are the two that have 
gone down in history, Dutch is keen to point out that 
the operation was a lot wider than that: indeed, seven 
aircraft were involved in Special Bombing Mission #13 
ta Hiroshima on 6 August. Three were observational 
planes that flew ahead to ensure conditions were nght, 
Top Secret was a backup to the Enola Gay which landed 
on Iwo Jima, while the other two aircraft - The Great 
Artiste and Flane #91 (later named Necessary Evil) 
accompanied the Enola Gay for the full operation. 

“The Great Artiste had instruments that were to be 
dropped at the same time as we dropped the bomb. If 
you were to ask me the name of ther, I couldn't tell you: 
] just always called them ‘blast meters’ because that's 
what they were measuring, The other aircraft [Plane 
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#91] was flying about [32 kilometres] 20 miles behind 
with a large camera to get pictures of the explosion. 
Untortunately on the day the camera didn't work. So the 
best pictures we got were from the handheld camera of 
the navigator on that plane,” 

The three aircraft arrived at Hiroshima without 
incident around Sam. The city had been chalked as the 
primary target for several reasons, There were a great 
number of military facilities and troops there, as well as 
a busy port with factories supplying a lot of the materials 
that would be used to defend Japan in the event of an 
invasion. Beyond these factors, Hiroshima had never 
been previously targeted by Alhed forces, so any damage 
recorded later could solely be attributed to the nuclear 
bomb. Tragically for the citizens of Hiroshima, it also 
meant the Japanese authorities had very litthe reason to 
suspect an attack there - even when the tiny squadron 
of three B-29s was no doubt spotted approachine... 

On the actual bomb mun, Tibbets relinquished control 
of the Enola Gay to bombardier and close friend of 
Dutch's, Major Tom Ferebee. As the Litthe Boy bomb 
(which actually was not so little, weighing in at 4400 
lalograms/9,/00 pounds) was released, the plane 
experienced an upward surge, but Tibbets managed to 
stabilise the B-29 and beat a hasty retreat. 

“We made the 150-degree turn that we'd practised 
Thany times and pushed down the throttle to get away. 
All people were doing was holding on to something [in 
preparation for] the turbulence that was sure to follow, A 
loose person or a loose anything in the plane was going 
to go flying, so we all made sure we were in position and 
wearnne our goggles.” They were about 14.5 kilometres 
(nine miles) away when the bomb exploded, 43 seconds 
after it had been released. “We couldn't hear a thing over 
the engines, but we saw a bright flash and it was shortly 
after that we got the first shockwave, 


"When we turned to look back, all we could 


see of Hiroshima was black smoke and dust’ 





The first atomic bomb 


3. Hiroshima J. «Cities hit 
: Potential 
other targets 


The Enola Gay reaches 
Hirashima around Sam 
local time and releases. 
the Little Boy bomb at 
&.15am:; it detonates 
43 seconds later. 





"When we turned to take a look back, all we could see 
of Hiroshima was black smoke and dust. The mushroom 
cloud was well above us at about [12,190 metres] 40,000 
feet and still rising. You could still see that cloud [480 
kilometres] 300 miles away.” What the crew of the Encla 
Gay couldn't have known at that point was just how 
destructive the atomic bomb had been. Underneath 
all that smoke and dust nearly ‘/O per cent of the city's 
buildings had been laid to waste and 80,000 people 
were dead - and that figure was set to rise with the 
much-underestimated effects of raciation. 

Unlike The Great Artiste with its faulty camera, as 
far as Dutch was concemed on board the Enola Gay 
“everything had gone exactly according to plan. The 
weather was perfect; | could probably see Hiroshima 
from (120 lalometres] 75 miles away. My navigation 
was only off by six seconds,” he says with pride. “Tom 
put the bomb exactly where he expected. We got a lot 
of turbulence, but the plane did not break up, which 
it could have done, and we got home. Now, as for the 
second mission to Nagasala, everything went wrong. 
They had a lot of luck on that mission...” 

Indeed, three days later on 9 August, a different 
bombing crew on Bockscar almost dicln't make it to 
Nagasaki due to a combination of bad weather and 
logistical errors. However, they managed to salvage the 
mission; the result of their success was the obliteration 
of another city and at least 40,000 of its inhabitants. 
Less than a week later Emperor Hirohito made a raclio 
announcement, declaring Japan's surrender due to 
"a hew and most cruel bomb, the power of which is 
incalculable, taking the toll of many innocent lives." 

A few weeks after the bombings, Dutch Van Kirk was 
part of the crew transporting scientists to Nagasaki 
to measure the devastation of one of these ‘new and 
mast cruel bombs’ first-hand. “Having picked up some 


5. Nagasaki 
Three days later, 
another bombing crew 
on board Bockscar 
departs Tinian to drop 
the Fat Man atomic 
bomb on Kokura, 

but due to overcast 
conditions they revert 
to their secondary : 
target of Nagasaki. 


1. Takeoff 


2. lwo Jima 
The Enola Gay 
rendezvous with the 
observation planes 
over hwo Jima, in the 
Valcane Island chain. 


4. Tinian touchdown 
After a 12-hour flight, the 
Enola Gay lands back at Timiain, 
where the crew are debriefed 
before going to bed. 


The Enola Gay leaves North Field 


scientists in Tokyo from the Japanese atomic 
programme - they were also working on 
atomic bombs, you see - we flew down to 
Nagasala; we couldnt land at Hiroshima at 
that time. We landed on a dirt field and the Japanese 
commander of the base care out, looking for someone 
to surrender to. We were given old cars - 1927 Chevrolet 
models, or similar - to drive to the city centre, but they 
all broke down three times before getting into Nagasaki 

"There wasn't really anything that shocked us, 
though there is one thing [that has stayed with me]. The 
Japanese military was being broken up at the time and 
one of the soldiers arrived on the bus looking for his 
home - but it had been destroyed. | remember looking 
at Tom Ferebée, and saying, "You know, Tom, that could 
have been us if the war had gone the opposite way! I 
didn't feel too good about dropping the bomb - but I 
didn't feel too bad about dropping it either. This was 
one man among many that were saved by dropping the 
bormb* - because it had precluded a full-scale invasion of 
Japan. “It was very important we saw that, and we both 
recognised how lucky we were.” 

Along with all the other Enola Gay crew, who have 
since passed away, Dutch Van Kirk has no regrets about 
dropping the atomic bomb, seeing it as the lesser of two 
evils. Asked whether he believes the result would have 
been the same - ie World War II would have been forced 
to end - if things ‘had gone the opposite way’ and Japan 
had dropped an atormic bomb on America first, there's a 
long pause, before Dutch responds, “No, I don't think so. I 
think we would have been more resilient.” 

But underneath the assured bravado of his reply, 
there's no getting around how long he had hesitated 
before he answered - or the fact that, like that atomic 
scientist who couldn't offer any certainties on Tinian 
back in 1945, he had used the word ‘think’, 








Airbase on the island of Tinian at 
2.45am., along with three other 
B-29s: Plane #91, The Great 
Artiste and Top Secret. 


Origins and 
aftermath 

The US started developing the nuclear 
bomb following a warning fram Albert 
Einstein and other physicists in 1939 that 
the Germans were close to constructing 
their own. Project Manhattan got 
underway in 1941 and by July 1945 had 
successfully detonated the first-ever 
nuclear device in the Trinity test. By this 
point Germany had already surrendered so 
the Allied forces’ sights were now trained 
solely on the last remaining Axis power: 
Japan. Having refused an ultimatum to 
surrender in the Potsdam Declaration, 
the Allies felt they were left with twa 
options: a full-scale invasion or the use of 
nuclear bombs. They opted for the latter. 
It remains one of the most controversial 
military decisions ever taken, yet many 
argue that invading Japan would have 
claimed many more lives in the long term. 
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The Vietnam War 


The Vietnam 





Re-examining the two-decade Cold War conflict 
that ended in American defeat, Communist victory 
and the deaths of millions 


rom the arrival in 1950 of the first American 
advisors in French-controlled Vietnam to the 
helicopter evacuation of American embassy 
staff from Saigon in 1975, the Vietnam War 
was both a crucial arena of the Cold War 
struggle between Russia and the United States, 
and a defining struggle of postcolonial nationalism. 
The Americans believed that they and their South 
Vietnamese allies were holding back Soviet- and 
Chinese-sponsored communism. The 
North Vietnamese, armed by China 
and Russia and aided by the Viet 
Cong, the pro-Communist South 
Vietnamese militia, believed that 
they were fighting a ‘Resistance 
War’, to free their country 
from colonial rule. The war for 
Indochina took more than 3 
million lives in Vietnam, and 
neighbouring Laos and Cambodia, 
and the lives of over 58,000 
American servicemen. And though 
the US eventually triumphed in the Cold 
War, the domestic consequences of its involvement 
and defeat in Indochina - the "Vietnam Syndrome’ - 
continue to shape American foreign policy. 
During the Second World War, President Franklin 
D Roosevelt's Atlantic Charter had committed 
the United States to dismantling the British and 
French empires in Asia. After 1945, however, this 
objective became entangled with the strategic 
need to combat Russian- and Chinese-sponsored 








Supported by the 
Soviet Union and 
China, communist 
leader Ho Chin Minh 
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communism. In Vietnam, the United States first 
supported Vietnam's French colonial masters, and 
then replaced them. 

Durning World War Il, the French colonial 
authorities in Vietnam had aligned themselves with 
both the pro-German Vichy puppet government 
in France, anc also the brutal Japanese military 
occupation of Vietnam. In 1941, a communist 

militia, the Viet Minh, had launched guerilla wars 
simultaneously against the French and 
Japanese administrations. The Viet 
Minh’s leacler was Ho Chi Minh 
(1890-1969), a French-educated 
Magistrate's son whose travels 
had included periods in the 

US, Russia, China, the kitchens 

of various London hotels, and 

service as a pastry chef on the 

Newhaven to Dieppe ferry route. 
The United States adopted Ho and 
his ‘men in black’ as allies against 
French and Japanese fascism. The 

Viet Minh tecetved military training and 

medical aid from the Office of Strategic Services, 
the forerunner of the CIA. 

In August 1945, the defeat of the Japanese and 
the pro-Vichy French left a power vacuum in 
Vietnam, On 2 September, Ho Chin Minh declared 
the independence of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, with himself as its leader. When 
Ho wrote to President Truman and appealed to 
the Atlantic Charter, he recerved no reply. No 
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government recognised Ho's state. When the 
French reoccupied Vietnam in 1946, Ho first 

allied with them, massacring non-commiunist 
nationalists, then turned against them. In 1950, Ho 
secured recognition for North Vietnam from Stalin, 
and military support from Mao Tse-Tung. By 1954, 
when Ho's militia defeated French paratroopers at 
the Battle of Dien Bien Phu, the French were beaten 
In Vietnam, 

The United States had been sending military 
‘advisors’ to assist the French since 1950. After 
1954, the Republican administration of President 
Fisenhower, following the counsel of Secretary of 
state John Foster Dulles, cultivated the autocratic 
and corrupt South Vietnamese leader Neo Dinh 
Diem who, as a Catholic from the central highlands 
of Vietnam, had a narrow base of support in the 


A Douglas Skyraider drops white 
phosphorus on a Viet Cong position in 
South Vietnam, 1966 
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® The Domino Theory 
“You have a row of 
dominoes set up,” President 
Eisenhower says in 1954, 
following the Morth 
Vietnamese victory at Dien 
Bien Phu. “You knock over 
the first one, and what will 
happen to the last one is that 
it will go over very quickly." 
1954 


@ The First American 
advisors 
In 1956, instructors 
from the US Military 
Assistance Achvisor 
Group (MAAG) replace 
French instructors in 
the training of South 
Vietnamese troops. 
1956 


Vietnamese leader Ho @ 
Chi Minh creates the 
National Liberation | 
Front for South Vietnam: 
the Viet Cong. 





mostly Buddhist south. Some 900 American 
advisors now replaced French soldiers as the 
trainers of the South Vietnamese army, which now 
faced a pro-communist insurgency in the south, In 
March 1959, Ho Chi Minh, encouraged by Russia, 
launched a new offensive, the People's War to unite 
Vietnam. Diem's government in Hanoi, the CLA 
warmed, was the Unites States’ only defence against 
the playing out of the ‘Domino Theory’, in which 
the collapse of Vietnam would presage the collapse 
of Asia to communism. 

"Burma, Thailand, India, Japan, the Philippines, 
and obviously Laos and Cambodia are among those 
whose secunty would be threatened if the Red 
Tide of Communism overflowed into Vietnam,” 
Democratic senator John F Kennedy had warned 
in 1956. In 1960, Kennedy won the presidency. 





® Birth of ® Rolling Thunder and 
the Viet Cong Arc Light 
In 1960, as John F President Johnson 
Kennedy enters the launches two massive 
White House, North three-year bombing 


campaigns. More than 





are dropped, including 
chemicals lil napalm 
and Agent Orange. 


a million tons of bombs 








Determined to “draw a line in the sand” against 
Soviet and Chinese influence, Kennedy multiplied 
the number of ‘advisors’ from Eisenhower's 900 
to over 16,000, But Diem's troops remained 
weak in the field, and although Kennedy's vice- 
president Lyndon Johnson had returned from a 
trip to Vietnam convinced that Diem was “the 
Winston Churchill of Asia’, Diem faced revolt from 
his subjects. 

On 3 November 1963, Diem was overthrown 
by his generals with American support. On 
22 November 1963, President Kennedy was 
assassinated. With a series of unpopular and 
incompetent generals in charge in Hanoi, and the 
Viet Cong now holding most of the countryside, 
Kennedy's vice-president Lyndon B Johnson 
deepened America's commitment to the war. The 


Soldiers fom the Third US Marines 
inch towards the summit of Hill 881N 
during the Battle for Khe Sanh, 1968 


® Protests in 

New York City 

Anti-war protesters march 
through the city and listen 
to speakers including 
Martin Luther king and Dr 
Benjamin Spock, The latter 
will later be convicted 

of conspiring to counsel 
evasion of the draft. 
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1965 the Pentagon, 1967 1966 
= — a 
Kennedy is ® Gulf of Tonkin ® The ground @ The anti-war 
assassinated Incident war begins movemen begins 


President Johnson 
alleges that US Navy 
ships have twice been 
attacked by North 
Vietnamese torpedo 
boats in the Gulf of 


In November 1963, 
President Kennedy is 
assassinated. Though 
he has raised US troop 
levels from 900 to 
over 16,000, the South 


In March 1965, Johnson 
dispatches a defensive 
deployment of 3,500 
soldiers amor the 9th Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade. By 
the end of 1965, there are 


In March 1965, as US 
involvement mounts, 
anti-war students 

and faculty at the 
University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor conduct 


Vietnamese government Tonkin. Congress 200,000 American soldiers the first ‘teach-in' 
remains unstable, grants him war powers. in Vietnam. about the war. 
1963 1964 1965 1965 











Democrats, the party of Franklin D Roosevelt, the 
Atlantic Charter and postcolonial liberation, now 
led the United States into an imperial folly costing 
thousands of American lives. The pretext was the 
Gulf of Tonlan Incident of August 1964. 
Johnson's administration alleged that North 
Vietnamese torpedo boats had fired on two 
separate days in early August on American 
warships in the gulf, It is unclear whether the 
North Vietnamese fired at all in the first of these 
encounters, though it is confirmed that the USS 
Maddox fired at the boats. It is possible that the 
second alleged encounter never happened at 
all; when documents were declassified in 2005, 
America’s National Security Agency admitted 
as much. Still, Johnson used the Gulf of Tonkin 
Incident to secure a mandate for war from 


® The Tet Offensive 


Congress, and to launch Operations Rolling 
Thunder and Are Light, two massive bombing 
campaigns against North Vietnamese positions 
and villages. 

Though Johnson promised not to commit 
‘American boys to fighting a war that I think ought 
to be fought by the boys of Asia to help protect 
their own land”. in March 1965 he sent 3,500 US 
Marines to Vietnam, to prop up the government 
in Hanoi. By the end of 1965, some 200,000 
American soldiers were in South Vietnam. With the 
South Vietnamese forces unable to defeat the Viet 
Cone insurgency, and the American garrison losing 
morale, General William Westmoreland 
proposed a three-stage offensive 
plan for a ground war, with 
victory by the end of 1967 







~ Crewmen from the USS Durham 
take aboard Vietnamese 
refugees in April 1975 


® Operation Breakfast 
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® ‘Peace Is at hand" 


The Vietnam War 


Johnsen agreed, but did not tell the media that 
American strategy had now shifted from defensive 
support of the South Vietnamese government 

to a village-by-village battle with the Viet Cong 
and their rural supporters. US pressure secured 
troops from Australia, New Zealand, South Korea, 
Thailand and the Philippines. Britain's prime 
minister Harold Wilson refused to assist. “Not even 
a battalion of Black Watch!" Johnson complained. 

American public opinion had strongly supported 
Johnson's insertion of ground forces in March 
1965. This support declined with the rapid 
inctease in the scale of the American presence, 
the indiscriminate casualties caused by 
US bombers, and the first reports of 
American casualties. Three factors 
forced Vietnam to the front of 

domestic awareness. As the 

US armed forces were mostly 

conscripts, almost all American 

families were affected by ‘The 

Draft’. Unlike the Korean War, the 

Vietnam Wart was an immediate, 
real-time experience for American 
civilians, because each episode 
was televised in colour on the news. 
Furthermore, powerful currents of revolt 
against authority, some of them more sympathetic 
to Ho Chi Minh’s communist dictatorship than 
American-style capitalist democracy, were brewing 
on US university campuses. 

On 30 January 1968, the North Vietnamese 
Army and the Viet Cong broke the traditional Set 
(New Year) ceasefire and launched the largest 
and most important battle of the Vietnam War. 

In the Tet Offensive, more than 85,000 troops 
attacked some 100 cities, Only weeks earlier, 
General Westmoreland had declared that American 
involvement was reaching the point “where the 
end comes into View". Now, Viet Cong insurgents 
were besieging Westmoreland’s headquarters 

and the US embassy in Hanoi. In one week of 


The FallofSaigon © 


A wave of surprise 
attacks catch the 

US forces off their 
guard. The Americans 
turn back the North 
Vietnamese assault, 
but the US public 
loses confidence in 
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Elected to extricate 
the US from Vietnam, 
Richard Nixon orders 
Operation Breakfast: 
the secret bombing of 
neutral Cambodia. The 
bombing continues for 
the next 14 months, 
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® Kent State 


Henry Kissinger As the North 
announces that “Peace Vietnamese close 
is at hand” in the Paris in on Saigon, 


negotiations, Burt 
South Vietnamese 
president Theiru 
opposes the treaty. To 
secure the deal, Nixon 
steps up the bombing. 
1972 


Kissinger, Nelson Rockefelle 
nd President Ford discuss 
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® Ceasefire ® Return to war 


thousands of 
South Vietnamese 
break into the 

US Embassy. The 
US evacuiates its 
own personnel, 


1975 


197 


In a major operation 
near Saigon, 16,000 
US and 14,000 South 
Vietnamese troops 
discover a network of 
underground tunnels 
that serves a6 a Viet 
Cong command centre, 
1967 


Dr Martin Luther King, the 


leader of the American 
civil rights’ movement, 
calls his government 

‘the greatest purveyor 


of violence in the world’. 


Shortly afterwards, he 
endorses draft evasion. 
1967 


ona ‘search and 
destroy’ mission 
massacre as many 
a5 500 Vietnamese 
civilians in the village 
of My Lai. The news 
Causes a scandal in 
the US. 

1968 


the war. Myre 1363 
1968 dropping bombs on Vietnan 
eC 
® Operation ® Dr King condemns ® The My Lai Massacre © Johnson retires 
Cedar Falls the war A company of Marines Realising that Vietnam 


has ruined him, Johnsen 


announces that he will not 
contest the 1968 election. 


In the following months, 
Martin Luther ing and 
would-be presidential 


candidate Bobby Kennedy 


are assassinated. 
1968 


When anti-war 
protestors at Kent State 
University, Ohio throw 
rocks at the National 
Guard, the guardsmen 
kill four and wound 
eight. Nixon criticises 
both the protestors and 
the guardsmen. 

1970 


On 28 January 

1973, the Paris 

treaty signed by 
Kissinger and North 
Vietnam's Le Duc Tho 
takes effect. Nixon 
promises “peace with 
honour in Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia”. 
1973 


As Nixon falls from 
office in the Watergate 
scandal, the South 
Vietnamese return to 
war, Kissinger and Tho 
receive the Nobel Peace 
Prize, but Tho, claiming 
that there is no peace, 
refuses to accept. 

1974 
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The Tet Offensive 


When the North Vietnamese launched the 

Tet Offensive in the early hours of 31 January 1968, 
they hoped to provoke a national uprising against the 
United States, and even to seize key cities in South 
Vietnam. By the next morning, more than 80,000 
Narth Vietnamese troops were attacking more than a 
hundred towns and cities in South Vietnam, including 
the southern capital of Saigon, and 36 of the 44 
provincial capitals. 

American intelligence had detected signs of 
strategic planning and troop movements in the 
months beforehand, but the Americans and their 
South Vietnamese allies were taken by surprise. The 
North Vietnamese troops and the Viet Cong seized the 
former capital city of Hue, besieged the US Embassy 
at Saigon, and even attacked General Westmoreland's 
headquarters. The Americans and their allies recovered 
quickly, and inflicted a severe defeat on the Narth 
Vietnamese. Yet the Tet Offensive convinced a majority 
of the American public that the war could not be won. 

The number of Americans who felt that sending 
troops to Vietnam had been a mistake had risen fram 
25% in 1965 to 45% by late 1967. News footage of the 
Tet Offensive disproved the Johnson administration's 
claim te be winning the war, and General 
Westmoreland’s recent assertion that victory was in 
sight. Not since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
had the United States suffered sa significant a failure 
of military intelligence. Regaining ground lost to the Tet 
Offensive cost more than a thousand American lives. 
The battle for Hue left most of the city in ruins. 

By the spring of 1968, Johnson's approval rating had 
collapsed, and a majority of Americans believed that 
direct American involvement in Vietnam had been a 
strategic error. “To say that we are mired in stalernate 
seems the only realistic, yet unsatisfactory conclusion,” 
argued Walter Cronkite, the influential CBS news anchor 
in a famous broadcast. 

Another defining image from the Tet Offensive won 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1969, Edward T Adams's photograph 
of South Vietnamese police chief Nguyen Ngoc Loan 
publicly executing a Viet Cong officer, Nguyen Van Lem, 
who had been captured in civilian clothing, has been 
called ‘the picture that lost the war’, 


Black smoke enshrouds Saigon and fire trucks rush 
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fighting, 543 American soldiers were killed and 
over 2,500 wounded. 

The Tet Offensive revealed to many Americans 
the ‘credibility gap’ between the pronouncements 
of Johnson and Westmoreland and the failure 
of the strategy in Vietnam. The US beat back 
the Tet Offensive on the ground, but Johnson's 
administration never recovered from this 
loss of public trust. In March 1968, 
Westmoreland was kicked upstairs, 
and his request for an additional 
200,000 troops denied. In May 
1968, Johnson, while continuing 
the indiscriminate area 
bombing of North Vietnam, 
entered peace talks with the 
North Vietnamese at Paris. 

By the end of 1968, a 
Democratic administration had 
sent more than 30,000 US salcliers to 
their deaths in Vietnam, and discredited 
the trustworthiness of the government. Johnson's 
refusal to send more troops amounted to an 
admission that, while the US could not lose the 
war if it was prepared to sacrifice its sons, neither 
could it win it. Anti-war protests moved from the 
campus to the streets. The media, which had been 
largely complicit with Kennedy and Johnson's slide 
into Vietnam, now tumed on the government. 
Johnson announced he would not seek re-election. 
The 1968 Democratic Party convention in Chicago 
general election saw fighting between more than 
10,000 anti-war protesters and the police. 


Out of 
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The Republican nominee Richard Nixon won 
the 1968 election with promises to restore order at 
home, and extract American troops from Vietnam. 
Under the strategy of ‘Vietnamization’, American 
forces were withdrawn in stages, and the South 
Vietnamese army expected to take up the defence. 
At the same time, Nixon and his National Security 
Council adviser Henry Kissinger tried 
to secure the global framework for 
withdrawal by seeking détente 
with Russia and rapprochement 

with China. These two 
initiatives would prove crucial 
in defusing the Cold War but, 
like the Paris negotiations, they 
would take time to accomplish. 
By early 1971, Nixon had 
reduced American troop numbers 
In Vietnam from Johnson's 
legacy of 549,500 by almost half 
The number of American casualties 
in 1970 was half that of 1969, too. The strategy 
of Vietnamization did not, however, placate the 
anti-war movement. In 1969, the American public 
was appalled by the revelation of war crimes 
committed by US troops: the murder of as many as 
500 unarmed Vietnamese civilians by American 
soldiers at the village of My Lai in 1968, and the 
murder by Special Forces of a Viet Cong informant 
in June 1969. In 1970, when North Vietnam invaded 
Cambodia in support of the communist Khmer 
Rouge, Nixon committed American bombers 
to another campaign of carpet bombing. Nixon 





In the Situation Room of the White House. 
President Johnson (second from left) studies 
a model of Khe Sahn, where US Marines are 


besieged by the Viet Cong in February 1968 


“The ‘Pentagon Papers’ showed how 





successive administrations had deceived 
the American public over Vietnam’ 


insisted that this intervention was necessary 
in order to secure the American withdrawal! 
from Vietnam. 

In 1971, the leaking of the ‘Pentagon Papers’, a 
secret history of the Vietnam fiasco commissioned 
by the Department of Defense, showed how 
successive administrations - both Democratic and 
Republican - had deceived the American public 
aver Vietnam. The failure in early 1971 of a South 
Vietnamese attempt to cut the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
the Viet Hong's supply route from neighbouring 
Laos convinced the American public that 
Yietnamization was failing, and that the United 
States should leave Vietnam at all costs. 

"In our opinion,” Vietnam veteran and future 
presidential candidate John Kerry testified to 
a Senate committee in April 1971, “and from 
our experience, there is nothing in South 
Vietnam, nothing which could happen that 
could realistically threaten the United States of 
America.” Nixon, Kerry said, was prolonging the 


War unnecessarily. It was the “height of criminal 
hypocrisy” to “justify the loss of one American 
life in Vietnam, Cambodia or Laos" to “the 
preservation of freedom’. 

Against the background of Nixon's campaign for 
re-election, the Paris negotiations produced a peace 
treaty in October 1972. When the South Vietnamese 
leader Nguyen Van Thieu demanded new terms, 
Nixon ordered further heavy bombing of North 
Vietnam, and threatened to abandon Thieu. This 
forced the parties back to the table in Paris, but 
at the cast of civilian lives in North Vietnam. The 
treaty was signed on 27 January 1973. The last US 
ground troops left in March 1973. 

Without American air support, the South 
Vietnamese army could not hold off the 
communist forces. In 1974, after Nixon had 
resigned in disgrace after the Watergate scandal, 
US aid to the South shrank under President Ford. 
In the spring of 1975, the North Vietnamese 
surrounded Saigon. Television cameras reported the 
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panic as South Vietnamese officials and civilians 
scrambled to escape. On 30 April 1975, US Marines 
evacuated the Saigon embassy by helicopter, 
leaving thousands of their Vietnamese employees 
and their families to their fate. 

The suffering of the Vietnamese and their 
neighbours was not over. The communists sent 
300,000 South Vietnamese to 'Te-education' camps, 
where they were tortured, starved and forced to 
do hard labour. As many as 400,000 Vietnamese 
drowned attempting to escape communist 
Vietnam. The US's withdrawal also led to the ascent 
to power of the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia, and the 
genocide that ensued. 
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A group of Cuban soldiers 
who helped in fighting the 
Bay of Pigs invasion 
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The failed invasion 
that led to the Crisis 


left-wing direction of Cuba’‘s 
politics after the removal of 


A damning CIA report from 
November 1961 outlined a catalogue 
of points that made the attempted 
invasion doomed to failure. Its 
author, Inspector General Lyman 

B. Kirkpatrick, identified that there 
were no policies or contingency plans 
in place should the invasion have | 
succeeded. Insufficient and poorly | 
managed staff had been assigned to 
the project, relatively few of whom 
even spoke Spanish. US intelligence in 
Cuba had been improperly analysed, 
There had been little success in 
organising internal resistance in Cuba, 
or of involving exiles from the Castro 
regime or counter-revolutionaries. 
And the operation had simply 

been too big: jumping from covert 
guerrilla action to full-blown military 
intervention in a way that made 
‘plausible deniability’ impossible. 





like NATO. Having wrestled for control and 
influence in Latin America and the decolonising 
states of Africa, the Middle East and Southeast Asia 
in the intervening years, events between the two 
opponents came to a long-threatened head 
in Cuba. 

The immediate roots of the 
Cuban Missile Crisis lay in 
Cuba's regime change of 1959: 
a revolution that ousted 
incumbent dictator Fulgencio 
Batista and installed the 
communist commander- 
in-chief of the Cuban 
Revolutionary Army, Fidel a 
Castro, as prime minister and 2) 
later president. As supporters of 
Batista and other Latin American 
dictators, the US government suddenly 
found itself on the receiving end of harsh 
criticism from Castro when he opened diplomatic 
relations with them. Their response was a failed 
attempt to assassinate Castro, after which he 
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@— Prelude to invasion 


The US mounts diversionary activities around other 
Cuban locations, to disguise its true intentions. 
These include the ‘Phony War’ of 16 April, around 
Baracoa and Guantanamo. Cuban revolutionary 
military forces scramble to meet their US attackers, 
putting up more of a fight than the US expects. 


Day one 


1,400 US troops, four transport ships and a fleet 
of smaller fibreglass boats enter the Bay of Pigs. 
Cuba responds with fighter jets and bombers. US 
paratroopers are dropped onto the island, but land 
ina swamp and lose all their equipment. Osvalda 
Ramirez, leader of the Cuban resistance against 
Castro, is captured and summarily executed by 
Castro's supporters. 


@—e pay two 


Cuban troops, tanks and militia force the invaders 
and resistance to retreat in several areas. CIA 
pilots in B-26 bomber planes use bombs, napalm 
and rockets against Cuban targets, causing civilian 
casualties alongside their intended police and 
military victims, 


@ © Day three 


Four US airmen are killed when Cuban forces 
mount a spirited defence against another CIA air 
attack. Anti-Castro forces on the ground, with 

their air support lost and ammunition steadily 
running out, are forced to retreat in the face of a 
Cuban onslaught and have to be evacuated. The US 
withdraws from the invasion. 


@ © The aftermath 


US destroyer ships search for survivors along the 
Cuban coast while intelligence-gathering flights 
continue. Hundreds of executions take place in 
Cuba as retaliation against the opposition, and 
Castro gloats over his prisoners of war. He offers 
the US a deal to exchange them for tractors. They 
eventually get food and medicine instead. 


demanded the complete withdrawal of the US 
military from Guantanamo Bay. They refused and 
remain there; it's the only US military base in a 
country it doesnt officially recognise. 
Castro travelled to the US in the spring 
of 1959 to meet with President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, but was 
snubbed by him and met only 
by Vice President Richard 
Nixon. Their meeting did not 
go well, and Castro further 
alienated the US when he 
announced to the United 
Nations that Cuba would 
maintain a neutral position 
in the fractious relationship 
between the USA and the USSR. 
Subsequent policies redistributing 
Cuba's wealth were predictably 
unpopular with Americans, who owned land 
there and were seeing it removed from them at 
rates of compensation they were unhappy with. 
The CLA launched another failed assassination 
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16 October 
President Kennedy and Kennedy continues 
his staff are briefed his official public 
on reconnaissance éngagements, feeling 
photos of Russian it important to keep 
missile bases under Up appearances 
construction in Cuba. rather than arouse 
Kennedy maintains his concern. He has lunch 
public schedule while with Crown Prince 
covertly discussing Hassan of Libya and 
whether to launch air visits Connecticut to 
strikes or blockade support Democratic 
Cuba's coasts. election candidates. 


Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko insists 
that Russia's aid to 
Cuba is purely in the 
cause of defence and 
presents no threat 

to the USA. Kennedy 
warns Gromyko of 
Brave COMSE QUENCES 
should Soviet nuclear 
weapons be found on 
Cuban soil. 


Kennedy heads out 
on the congressional 
campaign trail to 
Ohio and Illinois, as 
previously scheduled 
before the missile 
crisis surfaced. Debate 
continues to rage 
among his advisors. 
as to the best course 
of action in Cuba as 
Kennedy travels. 


Adlai Stevenson showing photos 
of nuclear missiles in Cuba to 
the UN Security Council 
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Nuclear missiles like this 
Jupiter rocket were placed 
in Turkey and Italy 











A Neptune warplane flying 
over a Soviet transport 
ship in Octaber 1962 


attempt against Castro, and the US military began 

launching secret bombing raids against Cuban 

sugar facilities in October 1959, targeting one of 

its most lucrative exports. American attacks on 

Cuban oil refineries and civilian targets in Havana 

followed, all of which the Us officially denied. 
Castro signed a trade deal with Soviet Deputy 

Prime Minister Anastas Mikoyan in February 1960, 

hoping it would gain him more leverage 

in the US, The opposite was true, and 

Eisenhower, pushed to the limits 

of his patience with the upstart 

Cuba, ordered the CIA to 

overthrow the Republic. Soviet 

Premier Nikita Khrushchev 

publicly came out in support 

of Cuba; America launched ht = 

yet another three failed Castro ata 

assassination attempts, one of ae 

them involving the Mafia; and 

by April of 1961, America had both 

imposed full trade and economic 

sanctions against Cuba and undertaken 

a covert attempted invasion. The newly elected 

president, John F. Kennedy, continued to deny any 

such activity, but by now the American press were 

on the case and the word was out. Khrushchev 





warned that the Soviets would intervene against 
any aggression from the US toward Cuba, and the 
US, after the death of 200 of its soldiers and the 
loss of a further thousand as prisoners of war in 
the Bay of Pigs debacle, was forced to call off its 
incursion, Kennedy and his government had been 
thoroughly humiliated. 
Beginning to see Kennedy as weak, Khrushchev 
and the Soviets used the lull to seize an 
opportunity. In August of 1962, reports 
began reaching the US from Cuba 
& =6that Soviet trucks loaded with 
suspicious equipment had 
been seen on the island. As 
retaliation for the US installing 
its own nuclear missiles close 
to the USSR, Russia was doing 
the same in the Caribbean. A 
sizeable arsenal of S5-4 nuclear 
warheads had been installed on 
the island - capable of reaching 
the US east coast - including 
the political hub of Washington, DC, 
While initially claiming they were simply 
providing non-nuclear surface-to-air missiles for 
Cuba's defence against its hostile neighbours, 
Khrushchev's real agenda was to gain a stronger 
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political foothold both against the US and its allies 
in Britain and Europe. 

Kennedy's response was to set up EXCOMM 
the Executive Committee of the National Security 
Council - which suggested six options. 
Doing nothing was obviously 
impossible, but diplomacy was 
already not working: threatening 
Castro generally achieved the 
opposite of the desired effect; 
and either war with or the 
occupation of Cuba was an 
enormous tisk. The ultimate 
decision, then, was to blockade 
the island, although for legal 
reasons (it would be considered 
an act of war) this was sold as a 
‘quarantine’ of Cuba. 

At 7pm on 22 October 1962, Kennedy 
announced on US television and radio that this 
‘quarantine’ of Cuba was in effect immediately, 
stopping the shipment of all offensive military 


equipment to Cuba. 5,000 US troops were deployed 
to the Guantanamo base, along with airborne and 
naval forces. In turn, Castro began to mobilise 


Cuba's forces, and Khrushchev declared the 
Quarantine to be a hostile manoeuvre, 
threatening that war with the United 


ras States was becoming a very real 
GESGeM SOM EEEMM possibility if the States didn't 
? : | leave Cuba alone, 
welt been oes See The next day, US planes 
el furious ce) leam ascertained that the Soviets 
dele news of ‘date were actually performing 
Soviet withdrawal 
from the radio” 










launch tests on their missiles, 

leading US ships to take up 
position off Cuba's coastline, 
barring any ships from getting 
any nearer to the island. By 25 
October, Kennedy had written to 

Khrushchev promising full-scale conflict 

if the Soviets didn't remove their missiles from 
Cuban soil. Khrushchev's eventual response on 26 
October was to suggest a compromise: the USSR 


















NUCLEAR 
STRIKES 
Where might the Cuban 

missiles have landed? 


UNITED STATES 


TARGET: 
WASHINGTON DC 
The political centre of the USA, 
US eee Washington is home to both the 

3 v saa | White House and the Pentagon. 
arian | ae | A new exhibition of documents 
| pertaining to the Crisis was opened in 
the city in 2012. 
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LARGET: 
FLORIDA 

Troops in South Florida were 

poised for action as the Crisis 
intensified. Local soldier Henry — 
Mack recalls these 13 days as. 

“the loneliest of his life’, primed 

to launch a nuclear missile if any 
incoming aircraft failed to respond 
properly to a challenge. Thankfully, 

he never had to push the button! 














would withdraw its nuclear arsenal in exchange for 


a legal assurance from the US that it would never 
Invade Cuba again, or support any other country 
attempting to do so. 

Kennedy was willing to use this as the basis for 
some serious negotiations, but Castro, caught in 
the middle of the standoff, remained unconvinced, 
distrustful of Kennedy. He wrote to Khrushchev 
outlining his belief that the US would eventually 
invade Cuba regardless of what had been agreed, 
and giving carte-blanche to the Soviets to remain 
in Cuba with their missiles, as the island's first 
best line of defence and deterrent. “T believe 
the imperialists aggressiveness is extremely 
dangerous,” said the Cuban prime minister in 
what's now known as ‘The Armageddon Letter’. "If 
they actually carry out the brutal act of invading 
Cuba in violation of international law and morality, 
that would be the moment to eliminate such 
danger forever through an act of clear legitimate 
defence, however harsh and terrible the solution 
would be" 


TARGET: TOHONTO 
The Cuban missiles could have reached 
Toronto, but Canada’s role in the Cold War 
was often slightly different to the USA's. 
Several of its prime ministers advocated 
peacekeeping, diplomacy and support for 
non-NATO allied nations, rather than the 
USA's more intransigent stance, 























TARGET: 

NEW YORE 

As an important financial 
and cultural hub, the 
missiles ringing New York 

for its defence at one time 
outnumbered Washington's. 
But as a site of left-wing 
counterculture, the weapons 
also drew protest. In 
Greenwich Village on the first 
night of the Crisis, Bob Dylan 
sang You're Going To Miss Me 
When I'm Gone. 
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Qn 27 October the confrontation escalated 
alarmingly, when US Air Force Major Rudolf 
Anderson was shot down and killed in his F-102 
fighter when he strayed into Cuban airspace, 
Further US reconnaissance aircraft attempting to 
ascertain the lie of the land were also fired upon 
from the ground, while at practically the same 
time, dangerous events were occurring beneath the 
waters of the Caribbean, The US naval destroyer 
USS Beale had tracked down the Soviet 
submarine B-59 and begun cropping 
depth charges on it, scoring several 
hits. However, the Beale’s crew 
didn't know the B-59 was 
carrying a 15-Iciloton nuclear 
torpedo. Running out of air 
and surrounded by ships 
that wouldn't allow it to 
surface, the B-59's officers 
came horrendously close to 
desperately launching their 
payload before Captain Vasil 
Arkhipov managed to persuade 
his comrades to stand down and 
surrender. He may have saved the world in 
the process. 

As all this was occurring, Kennedy recetved 
another letter from Khrushchev offering to 
withdraw his weapons from Cuba if the US 
would do the same in Turkey. The attacks on 
the US planes had not been officially sanctioned 
by the Russians, but had been on the orders of 
commanders acting independently. The USSR 
seemed dangerously close to losing control of its 
own forces, and if that happened, catastrophic 
consequences might have been on the cards. 

Kennedy replied to Khrushchev accepting his 
terms: pledging the US would never again invade 
Cuba if the Russian warheads were removed and, 
In a private addendum, agreeing to remove the 
USAs own missiles threatening the USSR from 























“In our discussions and 
exchanges [...] the one 

, thing that has most 

concemed me has 

been the possibility 

that your government 

would not correctly 

understand the will and 

determination of the 

United States in any 

given situation, since 

| have not assumed 

that you or any other 

sane man would, in this 

nuclear age, deliberately 

plunge the world into war which it is crystal clear 

no country could win and which could only result in 

catastrophic consequences to the whole world.” 





Turkey. Khrushchev revealed later that Kennedy 
also offered to remove the US's nuclear arsenal 
from Italy: a symbolic gesture only since the Italian 
weapons were obsolete. 

At 9am on 28 October, a message from 
Khrushchev was broadcast on Radio Moscow, 
stating that work at the Russian weapon sites 
in Cuba would cease immediately, and that the 
arsenal would be dismantled and returned to 

the USSR. A relieved Kennedy responded 
immediately, promising to honour the 
; agreement and calling Khrushchev's 
decision ‘an important and 
constructive contribution to 
peace.” Castro, who had not 
been consulted by either side, 
was furious to learn the news 
from the raclio, 
The US ‘quarantine’ of Cuba 
didn't end immediately, with 
aerial reconnaissance continuing 
to monitor whether the Soviets 
were packing up as promised. These 
missions were thankfully uneventful, 
and the Russian missiles and their supporting 
equipment were successfully loaded onto eight 
ships, leaving Cuban waters between 5 and 9 
November. The blockade officially ended on 
20 November and the USA removed its nuclear 
missiles from Turkey the following April. Castro 
may have been angry, and Soviet-Cuban relations 
significantly cooled, but the fact was that his 
position had been thoroughly strengthened by the 
Crisis. The US couldn't now attack Cuba - or Castro 
personally - without breaking the terms of their 
own peace treaty and risking the full weight of 
Russian reprisal. 

In the aftermath of the Crisis, the Moscow- 
Washington hotline was set up, directly connecting 
the two political superpowers to facilitate easier 
negotiation should such a dire situation ever occur 





EXCOMM meets to discuss 
tactics on 26 October 1962 


. The three leaders state their cases 


“You, Mr President, | “The Soviet Union 

are not declaring must never allow 

a quarantine, but cireumstances in which 

rather are setting the imperialists could 

forth an ultimatum carry out a nuclear first 
_ and threatening that strike against it. [If] the 

if we do not give in imperialists carry out 

to your demands an invasion of Cuba - a 


brutal act in violation of 
universal and moral law 


you will use force. 
Consider what you — 


are saying! And you ~ then that would be the 

want to persuade moment to eliminate 

me to agree to this danger forever, 

this! [...] You are no in an act of the mast 

longer appealing to legitimate self-defence. 

reason, but wish ta However harsh and 
terrible the solution, 


intimidate us." 
Bo there would be no 
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THE HOTLINE 
! It's good to talk 
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again. Major Rudolf Anderson remained the only 
combatant killed during the standoff (although a 
further 18 personnel died in crashes and accidents) 
and his body was returned to the States and buried 
in South Carolina with full military honours. 

While Castro was reasonably secure, neither the 
US nor the USSR came out of the Crisis covered in 
glory. Khrushchev remained in power in the Soviet 
Union for two more years, but his eventual ousting 
Was directly attributable to the embarrassment 
he and his country had suffered in Cuba, and the 
Politbure’s perception of him as having managed 
the situation ineptly 

Meanwhile, while the US publicly attempted to 
sell the outcome as a victory, it was also conflicted. 
US Air Force General Curtis Le May for example, 
although his was a minority opinion, called the 
Cuban Missile Crisis “the greatest defeat in [US] 
history.” Le May had stridently argued for an 
invasion of Cuba from the earliest moments of the 
crisis, and continued to do so after the Russians’ 


withdrawal. “We could have gotten not only the 
mussiles out of Cuba, we could have gotten the 
Communists out of Cuba at that time,” he was still 
railing 25 years later. 
In the end, it was perhaps humanity 
itself that won the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, recelving in the process 
a desperately urgent wake- 
up call that the balance of 
international power was being 
juggled between two super- 
states who had the capacity 
to annihilate one another at a 
moment's notice likely taking 
almost everyone else with 
them. Conservative estimates 
Suggest casualties of a nuclear war 
between the US and the USSR would 
have numbered in the hundreds of millions. 
Scarily enough, however, the famous Doomsday 
Clock, which provides a symbolic, visual 





Cuban Missile Crisis 











Kennedy meeting with Soviet 
B Foreign Minister Andrej 
romyko on 18 October 1962 


representation in ‘minutes to midnight’ of how 
close the world is at any given time to a politically 
Telated global catastrophe, didn't move during the 
Crisis, since it happened faster than the 
clock's board could react. Immediately 
before the Crisis it stood at seven 
minutes to midnight, and 
afterward it moved back to 
12, the world deemed a safer 
place thanks to the treaty. 
Today, the Doomsday Clock’s 
hands stand at five minutes 
to midnight, ‘thanks’ to 
the lack of global action to 
Teduce nuclear stockpiles, the 
potential for regional conflict, 
and the effects of avoidable climate 
change. The idea of mutually assured 
destruction may in modern times feel like 
an anachronism belonging firmly in the past. But 
some sources suggest it’s closer than ever 
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“TT have a dream” 


artin Luther King, the pastor who believed 
in nonviolent protest, addressed the 
hundreds of thousands of people gathered 
in Washington, DC with these words: "I am 
happy to join with you today in what will 
go down in history as the greatest demonstration 
for freedom in the history of our nation.” The 
date was 28 August 1963 and while he spoke 
confidently, no one really knew how significant his 
role and the words he was yet to speak, sharing his 
iconic dream, would be in bringing it to life. 

The day's events - known officially as Tne March 
on Washington for Jobs and Freedom - had been 
in planning since December 1962, An orginal focus 
on unemployment among the black population 
had swiftly expanded to include the broacler issue 
of segregation and discrimination, and soon a 
programme of speeches, song and prayer had been 
alranged, reflecting a powerful vision of racial 
equality. Dr Martin Luther King - the man now 
synonymous with the march and arguably black 
history itself - was last on the bill. 

Proceedings started early. Word of the march 
hacl spread far and wide, and at 8am the first of 21 
chartered trains arrived in the capital, followed by 
more than 2,000 buses and ten aeroplanes - all in 
addition to standard scheduled public transport. 
Around 1,000 people - black and white - poured 
into Lincoln Memorial every five minutes, including 
a number of well-known celebrities, which gave the 
march extra visibility. Charlton Heston and Burt 
Lancaster were among the demonstrators, aS was 
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derived a great deal of inspiration from 
WEEE MGH ING RMit Cea MONON Metts 
protest, and so in 1959, made the journey to 
Bombay (now known as Mumbai). 

King and his entourage were greeted with a 
TET Ss) | a (ee) me ee 
to us", King later recorded. He noted that Indian 
ip e)e) COM OC CORO ed Cente | ee 
and so his wife, Coretta, ended up singing to 
crowds as often as King lectured. 

The trip affected King deeply. In a radio 
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death threats, bomb scares, multiple 
arrests and prison sentences’ 


Marlon Brando, brandishing an electric cattle prod 
- a less-than-subtle symbol of police brutality. Soon 
speakers were preparing to give their speeches to 
an audience of a quarter of a million, a far greater 
number than the 100,000 hoped for. 

The growing crowd buzzed with hope and 
optimism, but undercurrents of unease also rippled 
through the throng. Against a backdrop of violent 
civil-rights protests elsewhere around the country, 
President Kennedy had been reluctant to allow 
the march to go ahead, fearing an atmosphere of 
unrest. Despite the organisers’ promise of a peaceful 
protest, (the Pentagon had readied thousands of 
troops in the suburbs and nearly 6,000 police 


officers patrolled the area. Liquor sales were 
banned throughout the city, hospitals stockpiled 
blood plasma and cancelled elective surgeries, and 
prisoners were moved to other facilities - measures 
taken to prepare for the civil disobedience many 
thought an inevitable consequence of the largest 
march of its kind in US history, 

Many of those attending the march feared for 
their own safety but turned up on that warm 
August day because of how important they 
believed it was for their country, which was being 
ripped apart at the seams by race. In his bool, 
Like a Mighty Stream, Patrik Henry Bass reported 
that demonstrator Jonn Marshall Kilimanjaro, who 
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© First known slaves 
The first known 
instance of African 
slavery in the 


ine 


® New York Slave Revolt 
A group of 23 enslaved Africans 
kill nine white people. More than 
70 blacks are arrested and 1 


fledgling English subsequently executed. After the 
Colonial America uprising, the laws governing black 
is recorded. people are made more restrictive. 


1780 790-1810 1863 1865 
® A minor victory ® Manumission of slaves ® The Emancipation ® Black Codes 
Pennsylvania Slaveholders in the upper Proclamation Black Codes are passed across 


south free their slaves 
following the revolution, 
and the percentage of free 
blacks rises from one per 
cent to ten per cent. 


becomes the first 
state in the newly- 
formed United 
States to abolish 
slavery by law. 


the United States - but most 
notoriously in the south - 
restricting the freedam of 
black people and condemning 
them to low-paid labour. 


President Abraham 
Lincoln proclaims the 
freedorn of blacks still in 
slavery across ten states - 
around 3.1 million people. 





“TT have a dream” 


travelled to the march from Greensboro, North ee ee 
Carolina, said that many attencing the march felt at Washington's Union Station for the march 
afraid. “We didn't know what we would meet. There , 
was no precedent. Sitting across from me was a 
black preacher with a white collar. We talked. Every 
now and then, people on the bus sang Oh Freedom 
and We Shall Overcome, but for the most part there 
wasn't a whole bunch of singing. We were secretly 
praying that nothing violent happened.” 
Kilimanjaro travelled over 480 kilometres 

(300 miles) to attend the march. Many from 
Birmingham, Alabama - where King was a 
particularly prominent figure - travelled for more 
than 20 hours by bus, covering 1,200 kilometres 

| (750 miles). Attendees had invested a great deal 

| of time, money and hope in the march, and 

anticipation - nervous or otherwise - was high. 

| The headline speaker, Martin Luther King, 

| prominent activist, revered pastor and diligent 
president of the Southern Christian Leadership 

| Conference (SCLC) had yet to finalise his speech, 
despite retining to bed at 4am the previous might 
after a long and wearied debate with his advisors. 

| "The logistical preparations for the march were so 
burdensome that the speech was not a priority for 
us” King's confidante and speechwriter Clarence B 

Jones has since admitted. 


It wasn't until the evening before the march 
that seven individuals, including Jones, gathered 
together with King to give their input on the final 
remarks. It was Jones’ job to take notes and turn 
them into a powerful address that would captivate 
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Folk singers Joan Baez and Bob 
Dylan singing at the 1963 Civil 
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© Jim Crow Laws ® The Civil Rights Act ® A stronger act The first black president © 
The enactment of racial One of the most sweeping pieces President George HW Barack Obama is sworn is 
sepregation laws create "separate of equality legislation seen in the Bush finally signs the Civil as the 44th president of 
but equal’ status for African US, the Civil Rights Act prohibited Rights Act of 1991, which the United States = the 
Americans, whose conditions discrimination of any kind and strengthens existing civil- first African American in 
were often inferior to thase gave federal government the rights law - but only after two history to become the 
provided for white Americans. power to enforce desegregation. years of debates and vetoes. US president. 
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ee On the other, the speech is dense with 
allusions to the Bible and foundational American 
documents and speeches. 

* King is explicitly saying that the 
Emancipation Proclamation is a ‘bad check’ that 
AER OMe Ieee eee Ot ace) 
people’, and the speech calls on that cheque to 
be honoured. 

CW Re ewe e eR Bem en In Co 
by black people, but by using their phrases and 
rhythms he is asserting his place - and the black 
person's place - in the cultural, intellectual 
political tradition that they're part ace vat 
words, he is not allowing himself to be ‘separate 
tiee ee 

* Behind the rhetoric of all these American 
COCR er me) met ee ATM ET ocR eee leche elf 
the Bible, and the rhetoric of Ancient Greek and 
Roman orators. Both empires, and the authors 
a) MOG ese) oT om ON ONTO MATL ONC 
would have been foreign to them.” 
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‘In a heartbeat, post nad done away 
with his formal address and began to 
preach from his heart his vision 


the hearts and minds of the nation - no mean feat day was guickly draining the crowd's enthusiasm 
as everyone at the meeting had a significant stake and many had already left the march in order to 
in the speech and wanted their voice to be heard.*I) make their long journeys home. A state-of-the-art 
tried to summarise the various points made by all sound system had been brought in for the day, 
of his supporters’, wrote Jones in his book, Behind but an act of sabotage before the event meant that 
the Dream. “It was not easy; voices from every even with help from the US Army Signal Corps in 
compass point were ringing in my head” According fixing it, some of the crowd struggled to hear the 
to Jones, King soon became frustrated, telling his speakers, But King was a man who had endured 
advisors: “l am now going upstairs to my room to death threats, bomb scares, multiple arrests, 
counsel with my Lord. I will see you tomorrow" prison sentences and cons stant intimication in his 
No doubt the magnitude of the task at hand pursuit for equality; he would not be undone by 
weighed heavily on King’s mind that night as he unfortunate circumstance. 
tried to rest. By this point, King was a well-known Placing his typed yet scrawl-covered notes 
political figure, but few outside the black church on the lectern, King began to speak, deftly 
and activism circles had heard him speak publicly and passionately, invoking the Declaration of 
at length. With the relatively newfangled television Independence, the Emancipation Proclamation and 
networks preparing to project his image into the the US Constitution. Early on, he gave a nod toward 
homes of millions, King knew that he must seize Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Address ("Five score 
the unprecedented platform for civil rights. years ago..."), an equally iconic speech that, 100 
When he was finally called to the podium, it was years previously, set down the then-president's 
clear King's placement on the bill had put him at vision for human equality. King used rhythmic 
an immediate disadvantage. An oppressively hot language, religious metaphor and the repetition 
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the area. Others, perhaps deliberately, gave the 

march only a few column inches, referring to it 

as a ‘Tacial march’ rather than a call for equality. 
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the time. “Massive Negro Demonstration ‘Only 
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population. The strapline "No Evidence of 
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involved in the march. 


of a phrase at the beginning of each sentence: 
“One hundred years later...” he cnes, highlighting 
Lincoln's failed dream. “We cannot be satisfied...” 
he announces, boldly declaring that “America has 
given the Negro people a bad check" 

Jones, watching King captivate the crowd, 
breathed a sigh of relief. “A pleasant shock 
came over me as I realised that he seemed to 
be essentially reciting those suggested opening 
paragraphs | had scrawled down the night before 
In my hot 


el room”, he reveals in Behind the Dream. 
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Many of the leaders of the protest are held 
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Then something unscnpted happened. During a 
brief pause, gospel singer Mahalia Jackson, who 
had performed earlier in the day, shouted "Tell ‘em 
about the dream, Martin!” King pushed his notes 
to one side and stood tall in front of his auclience. 
Jones, sensing what was about to happen, told the 
person next to him, “These people out there today 
don't know it yet, but they're about to go to church.” 
In a heartbeat, King had done away with his 
formal address and began to preach from his heart 
his vision, his dream, which came to represent a 
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Civil-tights leaders of the March on Washington meet 


with John F Kennedy in the Oval Office, 28 August 1963 


‘Kang was tar 








eted as a major enemy 


of the US and subjected to extensive __ 
surveillance and wiretapping by the FBI’ 


legacy that would change civil rights forever. “I 
have a dream’, he said, in one of the speech’'s most 
famous lines, “that my four little children will one 
day live in a nation where they will not be judged 
by the colour of their skin but by the content of 
their character." 

"Aw, sh**" remarked Walker Wyatt, another of 
King's advisors. “He's using the dream.” Wyatt had 
previously advised King to stay away from his 
dream rhetoric. “It's trite, it's cliche. You've used it 
toa many times already’, he wamed. Indeed, King 
had used the refrain on several occasions before 
at fundraisers and rallies but, crucially, in the days 
before mass media it had not been publicised. To 
the millions watching on TV and in person, the 
speech was as original as they come. 

When King had talked about his ‘dream’ before, 
it had been generally well received, but certainly 
hadn't been groundbreaking. This time, however, 
it was different: thousands upon thousands of 
listening voices cried out in approval and unity, 
and King’s final line: "Free at last, free at last, 
thank God Almighty - we are free at last!” was 
met with a rapturous standing ovation from the 
enormous crowd, 


King's speech was a defining moment in black 
history and the fight for civil nghts. “Though he 
was extremely well known before he stepped up to 
the lectern,” Jones wrote, “he had stepped down on 
the other side of history.” Even President Kennedy, 
no mean orator himself, reportedly turned to an 
aide and remarked: “He's damned good,” 

However, the clout of King’s address was not 
entirely positive. The Federal Bureau of Intelligence 
(FBI) was wary of King's activities, and its director 
J Edgar Hoover considered King to be a dangerous 
radical. Two days after the march, FBI agent 
William C Sullivan wrote a memo about King's 
increasing sway: “In the light of King’s powerful 
demagogic speech yesterday he stands head 
and shoulders above all other Negro leaders put 
together when it comes to influencing great masses 
of Negroes. We must mark him now, if we have not 
done so before, as the most dangerous Negro [.] in 
this nation from the standpoint of communism, the 
Negro and national security’ 

From this point on, King was targeted as a 
major enemy of the US and subjected to extensive 
surveillance and wiretapping by the FBI. According 
to Marshall Frady in his biography, Martin Luther 
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candidate, but did reveal in 1960 he “felt that 
Kennedy would make the best president”. 
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to King after securing his release from prison 
following a protest in Atlanta, Georgia - a 
gesture that helped gain a large proportion of 
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King delivers his iconic speech 
from the Lincoln Memorial 
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Despite the success of King’s speech, his address eee) aD em eee tm) 
was largely forgotten afterwards, due to the speed LC eee ent ee eee 
of subsequent events, and to King’s increasing Neon clean ee Rl ee ee een lecoilihy 
disillusionment with his dream. He said that it hac owned by George Raveling. The then-26-year- 
“turmed into a nightmare.” According to William P old basketball player had volunteered at the last 
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mid-1960s “most people would not have saiditwas King's speech asked him if he could have his notes. 
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King Jr A Life the FBI even sent King intercepted 
recordings of his extramarital affairs in a thinly- 
veiled attempt, King believed, to intimidate and 
drive him to suicide. 

It seems incredible to believe, but contemporary 
criticism not only came from the establishment, 
but from King’s peers. Civil-ights activist and 
author Anne Moody made the trip to Washington 
DC from Mississippi for the march and recalls: 

"L sat on the grass and listened to the speakers, 

to discover we had ‘dreamers’ instead of leaders 
leading us. Just about every one of them stood up 
there dreaming. Martin Luther King went on and 
on talking about his dream. | sat there thinking 
that in Canton we never had time to sleep, much 
less dream.” 

Human-tights activist Malcolm X also famously 
condemned the march, as well as Dr King’s speech 
itself. Allegedly dubbing the event "the farce on 
Washington’, he later wrote in his autobiography: 
"Who ever heard of angry revolutionaries swinging 
their bare feet together with their oppressor in lily 
pad pools, with gospels and guitars and ‘T have a 
dream’ speeches?” 

Whatever some of the critics might have said, 
though, there was no doubt that King's speech 
singled him out as a leader. His oration has been 
lauded as one of the greatest of the 20th century, 
eared him the title of "Man of the Year’ by Time 
Magazine and subsequently led to him receiving 
the Nobel Peace Prize. At the time, he was the 
youngest person to have been awarded the honour 

Most importantly, though, both the march and 
King's speech initiated debate and paved the 
way for genuine and tangible civil-rights reforms, 
putting racial equality at the top of the agenda. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 - landmark legislation 
that outlawed discrimination based on race, colour, 
religion, sex or national origin - was enacted less 
than a year after King shared his dream. 

Halfway through the speech, before doing away 
with his notes, Martin Luther King Jr declared 
to his thousands of brothers and sisters in the 
crowd: “We cannot walk alone.” That he spoke from 
his heart in such a poetic and unrepentant way 
ensured that, in the coming years, nobody did. 
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The race to 
outer space 


With their eyes firmly on space, the USA and Russia 
fought the Cold War on another frontier and raced 
to show off their technical prowess 


aris felt it first; London was shocked by it later. 
But the terrifying effects of the Nazis’ V-2 
bombs as they flew over large populations and 
exploded were entirely the same. Buildings 
were destroyed and people were killed as the 
onslaught began on 7 Septermber 1944. For several 
weeks, people grew fearful of the lack of defence 
against this new wave of attack. Little did the Nazis 
know at the time that their frightening rockets 
would one day play a major role in the race to space. 

The V-2s were the brainchild of SS scientist 
Wermbher Magnus Maximilian von Braun and 
they had been constructed by prisoners of Nazi 
Germany's brutal concentration camps. Von Braun 
was not only later found to be aware of this, 
evidence sugeested that he actively chose slave 
labour. Yet when the Allies were on their way to 
Victory, von Braun and his staff surrendered to the 
Americans, who put them on the payroll of the US 
Army as part of their own core rocket team. 

Both the US and the USSR were keen to discover 
more about Germany's long-range ballistic missiles. 
The United States of America had taken control 
of the V-2 factory in the German seaport of 
Peenemunde in the last weeks of war and it had 
moved the technology out as quickly as it could, 
Which later frustrated a team of USSR experts that 
been sent on their own fact-finding mission. 

Among the Russians was Sergei Korolev, who 
had helped develop Soviet rocketry in the previous 





the Great Purge of 1938 but the USSR was aware of 
his worth. He helped to round-up as many former 
V4 rocket engineers and scientists as possible 

and they were eventually taken to Russia to work 
on recreating the missile’s documentation. But 
while the USSR was Keen to use the technology 
for military purposes, Korolev’s obsession with 
spaceflight would ensure the plan eventually 
headed in a different direction, 


Von Braun had similar ideas. He and his team 
were transferred to the Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville by the army in 1950, On 14 May that 
year, The Huntsville Times reported that von Braun 
had said rocket flights to the Moon were entirely 
possible. He had long dreamed about developing 
rockets that would propel artificial satellites and 
humans into space but internal politics were 
frustrating his ideas. Worse, unknown to him, 
Korolev was stealing a march. In 1953, the Soviet 
had proposed using the R-7 design, which he had 
eTown from V-2 technology, to launch a satellite into 
orbit around Earth, 

While von Braun sought to win over the hearts 
and minds of the American public - publishing 
his ideas in Collier's magazine and becoming 
the technical adviser of an episode of the TV 
show Disneyland called ‘Man In Space’ - Korolev 
continued to work on his satellite launch. In 1955, 
American president Dwight D Eisenhower approved 
plans to launch a satellite during the International 
Geophysical Year of 1958. But having already fired 
R-7 Semryorka - the first intercontinental ballistic 
missile - on 21 August 1957 it was the USSR that 
made history, using the same technology on 4 
October to launch the first artificial satellite into 
space. Sputnik 1 took the United States by surprise, 
since the nation had believed Russian technology 
was lagging behind. Questions began to be asked 
of US scientists and von Braun reacted with fury, 
telling his superiors that more commitment was 
needed. The space race was on. 

The Soviets lapped up the fallout although, 
keen to protect their key asset, they kept Korolev's 
identity under wraps. The Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda gleefully gave up its front page 
to the news while US citizens became anxious 
at the reality of a military-grade rocket capable 
of great distances. A month later, the USSR 
launched its second satellite, Sputnik 2, into orhit 
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The Luna Module Eagle landed on 
the Moon carrying astronauts Neil — 
Armstrong and Edwin ‘Buzz’ Aldrin _- 
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on 3 November 1957. Weighing more than 450 
kilograms, it carried a live female dog called Laika 
into orbit and had a packed payload including 
radio transmitters, a telemetry system, scientific 
instruments and a temperature control panel. 

To make matters worse, the USA's launch 
attempt of Vanguard TV3 on 6 December 1957 
saw the rocket lift just over one metre 
before falling back down and exploding, 
leading to humiliating headlines 
such as “Kaputnik" and “Flopnik’. It 
eventually launched tts own satellite, 
Explorer 1, on 31 January 1958, and 
while it followed it in March with the 
first solar-powered Satellite, Vanguard 
l, the USA was seen to be lagging 
behind their Soviet rivals. 

In an attempt to catch up, NASA was 
formed in October of that year, with a remit to 
expand human knowledge of phenomena in the 
atmosphere and space and to preserve the role 
of the USA as a leader in aeronautical and space 
science and technology. Significantly, it was set 
apart from the US military with the message being 
that scientific exploration of space would be for 
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Sputnik 1 remains a symbol of national 
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peaceful applications. And yet the Russians were 
already on the next page: manned spacet light. 
Korolev and his team had started designing a 
manned space capsule in 1955 and they began 
selecting volunteers for vigorous training in 1959. 
20 Soviets had come forward and they were being 
put through their paces. At the same time, NASA 
had chosen seven astronauts of its own, 
which it dubbed the Mercury Seven. 
The Americans put their Mercury 
spacecraft through strenuous tests 
to ensure that it was safe enough 
for human travel, Yet it took slightly 
too long. 
The USSR had whittled its 
volunteers down to six by June 
1960 and eventually chose 2/-year-old 
cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin to be the pilot for its 
manned mission. On 12 April 1961, he made history 
on beard Vostok 1 becoming the first human 
in space when he orbited Earth once during a 
108-minute-long flight. [t proved to be yet another 
blow for the USA, who would send their own 
candidate - Alan B Shepard - into space just three 
weeks later on 5 May. 


The space race becarme highly pressurised with 
Korolev and von Braun's tearns urged to come 
up with the next big, jaw-dropping moment. The 
USSR and the USA were locked in a hattle to prove 
they were technologically more advanced and it 
was a deep psychological test for both sides. The 
Russians had already proved they were mot the 
backward people the Americans had made them 
out to be. There was also a feeling that conquering 
space could give the victor control of Earth. So it 
was that US President John F Kennedy lay down 
a challenge. He said the USA would send a man to 
the Moon by the end of the decade, 

In 1961, NASA launched Project Gemini, which 
was a series of spacecraft created to test Moon- 
bound technology. In 1962, a second group of 
astronauts was selected and a third was picked 
In 1963. NASA was achieving some great feats, 
benefiting from a 500 per cent boost in funds. 
Walter Schirra orbitecl Earth six times and Mariner 
2 performed a fly-by of Venus, returning data on 
its atmosphere, magnetic field, charged particle 
environment and mass. Gemini examined the 
long-term effects of space travel on astronauts and 
allowed for ten manned missions. 
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® Germany Rushto discover ® USSR plans to ® The Space ® Sputnik 2 is ® US satellite ® NASA is formed ® First manin 
launches its V-2 V-2 tech launch satellite Race begins launched Explorer 1 The first solar-powered space 
rocket The Allies capture Korolev is the lead Soviet The USSR launches A month later, the launches satellite, Vanguard 1, is Russian cosmonaut 
The V-2 long- the V-2 rocket rocket engineer working Sputnik 1. The LSSR launches its The USA launches launched by the US in Yuri Gagarin 
range guided complex although on the development of United States - second satellite, its first satellite, March, followed two becomes the 
ballistic missile was USSR experts ballistic missiles. The which had spoken — this time carrying which carries a months later by the first human te go 


developed by Dr 
Wermber von Braun 
and his team in Nazi 
Germany. A vertical 
launch crosses the 
boundary of space, 
1944 


including Sergei 
Koraley attempt to 
recover the secrets 
of V-2 technology for 
themselves. Braun 
begins working for 
the USA, 1945 


R-? is the world’s first 
intercontinental ballistic 
missile and Korolev says 

it could be used to launch 
a Satellite into space, The 
seeds of space exploration 
are cast. 1953 


of launching its 
own satellite 

only two years 
earlier - is worried 
Russia will use the 
satellites to attack. 
1957 


a dog called Laika 

one of the first 
live animals to be 
sent into space. It 
is understood Laika 
dies within hours af 
take off. 1957 


scientific payload 
and discavers the 
Van Allen radiation 
belt. Explorer 2 later 
launches, but does 
net reach orbit. 
1958 


LISSR's Sputnik 3. In 
order to better advance 
the US’ efforts, President 
Eisenhower establishes 
the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 
(NASA). 1958 


into outer space, 
completing a single 
orbit of Earth. Alan 
B Shepard will 
become the first 
American in space 
on 5 May. 1961 








Yet Korolev was working on the USSR's manned 
spacectalt Soyuz, and in 1965, Russian cosmonaut 
Alexel Leonov spent 12 minutes on the first 
spacewalk. Here, the Soviets had indulged in a 
spot of mischief: it knew NASA was planning a 
spacewalk with astronaut Ed White (which took 
place three months later) so Korolev'’s team added 
an airlock to the second Voskhod launch. He 
had then turned his attention to developing the 
potentially powerful N1 rocket. 

The race to the Moon was well and truly on. 
Although the Soviets were uncertain a lunar- 
landing programme was necessary, it nevertheless 
sought to beat the Americans and claim another 
victory. But it suffered a major blow. Korolev, who 
was excited by the prospect of putting a man on 
the moon, had suffered six years of ill health. He 
died of complications during routine colon surgery 
on 14 January 1966. Pravda printed his obituary, 
finally letting the Soviet public and the world know 
who was behind the USSR's space programme. 

Korolev's death meant that he never saw 
the fruits of his team's labour on the N1 rocket 
although perhaps that is just as well given that 
none of the four launches got off the ground. The 
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Sergei Korolev spearheaded the USSR's space 
programme as the lead rocket engineer and 
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Soviel space programme had also become a mess 
with internal designers competing rather than 
working together. Korolev had been given overall 
control in 1964 but, now that he was gone, disarray 
riled once more. In April 1967, cosmonaut Vladimir 
Komarov died during re-entry on Soyuz 1. 

Not that NASA didn't have setbacks too - a fire in 
the Apollo 1 capsule during a launch pad test killed 
US astronauts Gus Grissom, Ed White and Roger 
Chafee - but it was far better organised. On 20 July 
1969, Neil Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin became 
the first men to walk on the Moon. The USA had 
achieved the long-awaited and promised dream, 

It firmly put the USA in pole position but it 
also heralded a new direction. Interest in manned 
lunar missions faded and instead the USSR 
looked to launch the first human-crewed space 
station, Salyut 1, while the US looked at missions 
to Mars. The Moon mission was the beginning 
of the end of space-related hostilities, though. In 
19/5, the joint Apollo-Soyuz mission saw three US 
astronauts launched aboard an Apollo spacecraft 
that docked with a USSR Soyuz vehicle. When the 
two commanders met, they greeted each other. The 
Space TaCe Was OVeT. 
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The race to outer space 


The failed 
Soviet mission 
to the moon 


When JFK told the USA in 1961, “I believe 
that this nation should commit itself ta 
achieving the goal, before this decade 

is out, of landing a man on the Moon 

and returning him safely to the Earth,” 

it opened a new front in the fledgling 
space race. But Moscow had been secretly 
working on its enormous two-man N1 
rocket since 1959, Powered by 30 engines, 
it was thought te be an equal to the USA's 
Saturn V booster. The first failed launch 

of this great hulk was attempted on 21 
February 1969. The second, on 3 July 
1969, was catastrophic, At 1.18pm Moscow 
time, the rocket lifted but a loose bolt 
was sucked into a fuel pump, causing the 
rocket to stall, As it leaned and fell back 

to Earth, the on-board propellent ignited 
and the rocket exploded with the force 

of a small nuclear bomb. US spy satellites 
picked up an the devastation, which 
affected buildings as far as 40 kilometres 
away, destroyed the launch pad and 

killed dozens. It took the Soviets about 18 
months to rebuild the launch pad but two 
further explosions saw them scrap their 
plans to send a cosmonaut to the Moon. 
Such was the secrecy in the USSR that 
official confirmation of the second launch 
disaster only emerged in 1989. 
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@ NASAannouncesthe © First woman 
Gemini programme in space 
Project Gemini will Soviet cosmonaut 
run for five years, Valentina Tereshkova 
developing space is chosen from 400 
travel techniques ta applicants to become 
land astronauts on the first woman to fly 
the Moon. It looks in space. The photos 
at orbital docking, she takes will be used 
re-entry methods and to identify aerasal 
the feasibility and layers. within the 
safety of long-duration atmosphere. 15463 
missions. 161 





® First close-up 


Moon images 

Gordon Cooper spends 
34 hours in space from 
15 May while Ranger 7 
becomes the first US 
spacecraft to transmit 
close-up images of the 
lunar surface to Earth 


before it hits the Moon. 


1964 


© The first spacewalk 
Russia's Alexei Leonoy 
embarks ona 12-minute 
spacewalk during the 
Woskhod 2 mission, 
which nearly ends in 
disaster as he struggles 
to re-enter the craft. Ed 
White would perform the 
USA's first spacewalle on 
3 June. 1965. 


® Luna 9 lands 
on Moon 
Russia's Luna 2 had 
impacted the Moon 
on 13 September 
1959, which was 
a first, but Luna 9 
soft-lands. On 3 April, 
Luna 10 becomes the 
first satellite to orbit 
the Moon, 1966 


® First man on the Moon 
The USA manages this 
gigantic leap when Neil 
Armstrong and Buzz 
Aldrin set foot on Earth's 
natural satellite. With a 
TV audience of haltf-a- 
billion viewers, they plant 
the American flag into the 
dusty lunar landscape, 
hailing a major victary in 
the Space Race. 1969 


® First human-crewed 


space station 

The USSR launches 
Salyut 1 as attention 
shifts to orbiting space 
Stations. But relations 
between the two 
nations will eventually 
thaw: a joint Soviet-US 
crew will dock an Apollo 
Cammand/Service 
Module with Soyuz 19 in 
July 1975. 1971 
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Watergate 


Nixon's scandal: 
Watergate 


Inside the events that brought down a US president 
and changed the political lexicon forever 


ith beads of sweat forming at his brow, the 

president of the United States of America looks 

straight down the lens of a television camera and 

says defiantly: “I'm not a crook.” The president, 

Richard Nixon, is in the middle of an hour-long 
televised question-and-answer session with over 400 
journalists. That the leader of the world’s foremost superpower 
is forced to make such an astonishing statement shows the 
scale of a scandal that has spread like wildfire through the 
White House. It will lead to the first and only resignation of an 
incumbent president to date and become the defining political 
misdemeanour of the 20th century. 

So seismic is Watergate that the last syllable will be added 
as a suffix to any public series of events deemed scandalous, 
yet the origins are seemingly smiall-fry in comparison to 
many political controversies - a burglary at the Watergate 
Hotel, the site of the Democratic National Committee. 

At the time Richard Nixon delivers the quote, late in 
1973, the walls are beginning to close around him, yet it 
will take almost another year for the president to tender his 
resignation following a ‘death by a thousand cuts’ that sees 
allies and aides resigning or cast ruthlessly aside. Days before 
Nixon resigns, beleaguered and facing impeachment, he 
consults an old colleague, Henry Kissinger, on his options. 
seeing a broken man in torment at the prospect of only the 
second presidential impeachment and a potential cnmuinal 
trial, Kissinger tries to console Nixon and even accedes to 
his request that the pair of them get down on their knees 
and pray. That it has come to this is an indication of the 
devastating nature of the revelations over a dirty-tricks 
campaign that struck at the heart of the White House. 

18 months earlier, on 17 June 1972, five men had been 
arrested by police on the sixth floor of the Watergate Hotel 
building in Washington, DC. Noticing that a number of 
doors have been taped open to prevent them from locking, 


a security guard called the police. All five were arrested 
and found to have connections with the CIA and a group 
that raised funds for the re-election of Richard Nixon, the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the President (CRP), often 
satirically abbreviated to CREEP. 

Nixon is a familiar face, having been a vice president to 
Dwight Eisenhower between 1952 and 1960 and previously 
unsuccessfully fighting John F Kennedy for the White House. 
During a debate, the future president falls foul of a relatively 
new medium in political campaigning - while voters listening 
on the tadio believe that Nixon has triumphed, television 
viewers are won overt by JFK's good looks and charm; they 
are equally dismayed by Nixon's hunched shoulders, jowly 
appearance and sweaty brow. But, having narrowly won the 
presidency in 1968, Nixon wins by a landslide in 1972 ancl 
enjoys approval ratings of more than /O per cent - almost 
unheard of for a president in his second term. 

However, Nixon deploys an array of dubious techniques to 
smear opponents. The CRP becomes a de facto intelligence 
organisation engaged in dirty campaigns against potential 
rivals: bugging offices, seeking material that could be used 
against opponents and attempting to prevent leaks to the 
media. While the CRP is technically and officially a private 
fundraising group, its existence and true nature is known to 
several federal government employees and Nixon himself 
- while he 1s aware that the CRP gathers intelligence on his 
rivals and administration’s enemies, conversations reveal that 
he is either unaware of the scale of their activities or simply 
chooses not to know. 

The five men arrested at the Watergate were likely there 
either to recover bugs that had been left on the telephone of 
senior Democrats or install new surveillance equipment but 
originally little significance is ascribed to the break-in. When 
the Washington Post's rookie reporter Bob Woodward 1s sent 
to a local courthouse to cover the story, he discovers that the 
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Why Watergate? 


The motive behind the biggest 
of the 20th century 


Ue ee] | ede 
in mystery for decades was the conflicting reports from 
the various parties involved, Certainly, those involved 

TU ame gad cape tele |e) en em oe 
White House Plumbers, a covert intelligence group acting 
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political scandal 


Democratic bigwigs or retrieve previously installed wires. 
What may have begun as an attempt to prevent classified 
ate eg Melee |e eed 
dirty-tricks campaign against political opponents that was 
as Widespread as it was inept. 

No definitive motive has ever come to light, with even 
those involved seemingly evasive or confused - perhaps 
due to the passage of time, the desire to paint their own 
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Taree erences ale ieee ma des me sd 
believed that the Cuban government - one of USA‘’s 
greatest ideological foes of the time - was funding 
NM Oe de Ate) 
echelons of government were keen to smear or bug 


five men are no ordinary burglars, being found with unusually 
advanced bugeing equipment and a surprisingly high-powered 
attorney. One of the men, James McCord, admits that he has 
previously worked for the CLA - Woodward connects him 

to E Howard Hunt and Charles Colson using phone books 
belonging to the men. Colson will claim that upon hearing 

of the arrests the day after they took place, Nixon hurled an 
ashtray at the wall in fury. 

Hunt is another CLA operative with a colourful background 
he had once been accused of involvement in the assassination 
of JFK: anecdotal evidence implies he may have been in Dallas 
at the time of the killing - and at the time was working for 
the White House Plumbers, a shadowy group that worked to 
prevent classified information being leaked to the media from 
the Nixon administration. 

While the existence of the Plumbers - comprising a heady 
mix of CLA operatives, Republican aides and assorted security 
personnel - is known to Nixon, the extent of their activities is 
initially kept from him by senior staff. The group had come 
into existence from a desire to punish and undermine the 
Republicans’ enemies - a memo from 1971] suggested the group 
use any federal machinery “to screw our political enemies" 

but the line between what constitutes enemies of America, 
the Nixon administration and the Republican Party becomes 
hopelessly blurred. Colson is a special counsel, essentially 
a lawyer, and Woodward realises that he, unlike Hunt, is 
a genuine link between the Watergate burglary and upper 
echelons of the White House. 

In 1972, Woodward is teamed with another reporter, Carl 
Bernstein, and the pair is urged to develop the story by the 
Post's executive ecitor. Woodward contacts an FBI source he 
has previously used, and using an elaborate system of signals 
and instructions he is told that the scandal originates in the 
White House. The source is referred to as Deep Throat. 

When Hunt, G Gordon Liddy and the five burglars are 
Indicted on federal charges relating to the burglary, Hunt 
demands money from the CRP and White House to support 
the seven’'s legal fees - essentially hush money. They 
are all convicted in early-1973 and given stiff sentences, 
reflecting Judge John Sirica’s belief that the men are lying 
about their external help. The president announces that a 
full investigation has occurred and found no evidence of 
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approved the cover-up simply because they could. 
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Campaign Activities opened its investigation ‘ 


into the Watergate scandal on 17 May 1973 
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wrongdoing - while in fact no investigation has taken place. 
In his announcement, Nixon says: “I can say categorically that 
his investigation indicates that no one on the White House 
staff, no one in this administration, presently employed, was 
involved in this very bizarre incident. What really hurts in 
matters of this sort is not the fact that they occur, because 
overzealous people in campaigns do things that are wrong. 
What really hurts is if you try to cover it up. 

The words will prove to be prescient. Payments to the 
jailed men create a paper trail that implicates senior figures 
in the administration. Woodward decluces that the chief of 
staff, HR Haldeman and Attorney General John Mitchell are 
also implicated. Deep Throat claims the Watergate break-in 
Was Masterminded by Haldeman and also states that the 
lives of the two reporters may be in jeopardy: Woodward 
and Bernstein press on regardless and write a book, Al! 

The President's Men, later turned into a film, about their 
experience of the scandal. 








The Watergate Hotel - the 
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‘Nixon 1S a Suspicious individua 


and sees cons 


nim everywhere 
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® 17 March 1973 
Watergate burglar James. 
McCord writes a letter to Judge 
John Sirica, claiming that he 
lied during trial and that the 
burglary had involved other 
government officials, 


1972 


® 17 June 1972 
The White House 
Plumbers are 
arrested in the 
Democratic 
National Committee = 
offices at the 
Watergate Hotel, 


a scandal 


» 13 July 1973 
Alexander Butterfield, a former 
presidential secretary, reveals 
that all conversations and 
telephone calls in White House 
offices have been covertly 
taped since 19771, 


® 3 June 1973 
John Dean 
tells Watergate 
investigators that 
he has discussed 
the cover-up 
with Nixon at 
least 35 times. 
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The accused Watergate burglars 
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24 July t974 
Nixon is ordered 
to hand over tapes 
to investigators. 
Congress begins 
impeachment 
proceedings. 


3 August 1974 ® 9 August 1974 
The Smoking Gun tape, Nixon resigns the 
including a conversation presidency, Vice 
between Nixon and President Gerald 
Haldeman formulating Ford becomes 
the cover-up, is released. president for the 
Opinion quickly turns rest of the tenm, 
against Nixon. until 1977, 


® 1 January 1975 


John N Mitchell, John 
Ehrlichman and HR Haldeman 
are convicted of conspiracy, 
obstruction of justice and 
perjury. All three serve 

prison sentences. 


4 May 1977 @ 
Nixon gives his first 
major interview 

about Watergate with 
journalist David Frost; 
this interview would be 
dramatised in the 

film Frost,'Nixon. 








While Woodward and Bernstein are busy uncovering the 
paper trail to the White House, another revelation will prove 
just as disastrous for Nixon. James McCord sends a letter to 
Judge Sirica in March 1973, explaining that he has perjured 
himself, alleging orders from high up in the White House. 
Also in March, Nixon gets a lengthy rundown from John 
Dean on the seale of the dirty-tricks campaign and how the 
Watergate burglary came to happen. Nixon listens, appalled, 
as Dean recounts the web of deceit in which many of his 
staff are now trapped - Dean's prognosis is grim: “We have 
a cancer, close to the Presidency, that's growing. It's growing 
daily. It's compounding, it grows geometrically now because it 
compounds itself" 

An exasperated Nixon sighs his way through Dean's 
prognosis, which reveals illegal activities, blackmail and 
perjury on a grand seale. [t is clear the chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link - and those are cropping up everywhere 
as the net tightens. Asked about his personal feelings on the 
matter, Dean replies he is not confident the administration can 
ride it out. Even Dean himself is starting to feel the pressure 
and can't shake the impression that he is being set up as a 
scapegoat. He is probably correct: Nixon fires Dean, who turns 
star witness for the prosecution, and the president rolls the 
dice and gambles by disposing of some of his most trusted 
lieutenants, asking for the resignation of both Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman. Richard Kleindienst also resigns. 

Coincidentally, at around this time, confirmation hearings 
begin for installing L Patrick Gray as permanent director of the 
FBI. During the hearings, Gray reveals that he has provided 
daily upclates on the Watergate investigation to the White 
House and alleges that John Dean has “probably lied" to FBI 
investigators, enraging the White House, It is subsequently 
revealed that Gray has disposed of some of the contents of 
a safe belonging to Hunt - drawing the FBI into a web of 
deceit along with the CLA, the federal government and the 
Republican Party - forcing his resignation in April 19'73. In just 
a few turbulent weeks Nixon had lost his three most trusted 
lieutenants, his attorney general and the head of the FBI. By 
May, more people disapprove than approve of Richard Nixon's 
presidency and a month later the Watergate hearings are being 
televised; viewers see John Dean tell investigators that he had 
discussed the cover-up with Nixon at least 35 times. Although 
Nixon can plausibly deny knowledge of the CRP campaigns 
and protect himself by firing staff, things are about to get 
much worse for the president. 

Nixon is a suspicious individual who has few real friends 
and sees conspiracies against him everywhere. Given to 
brooding behaviour and capable of vulgar outbursts and 
ruthless behaviour, the president will later acknowledge that 
the American people knew little of his real personality. This 
side of his personality was to be his undoing. Known only to 
a few indivicluals, Nixon has hac secret recording equipment 
installed in the Oval Office, Cabinet Room and his private 
office in the White House. The resulting tapes are vital in 
proving his knowledge of - and active participation in - the 
Watergate cover-up and wider culpability in allowing his aides 
to commit behaviour both inumoral and illegal. 
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pon hearing of the arrests the 
_next day, Nixon hurls an ashtr 
at the wall in fury" 





Whistleblower 


Mark Felt 
The identity of ‘Deep Throat" 
was one of the greatest political 
mystenes = until 2005, when Felt 
announced that he was journalist 
Bob Woodward's source. Felt had 


been the FBI's associate director 
in 1973 and was repeatedh 
passed over for the job of 
director by Nixon. 


Bernard Barker 
A Cuban emigrant who had 
served in the US armed forces 
and probably worked for both 
the FEI and CLA at various. 
times, Barker was an early 
recruit ta the White House 
Plumbers and served one 
year in jail for his part in the 
Watergate break-in. 
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Vice president 


Gerald Ford 
Ford had found himself 

surprisingly promoted following 
the resignation of Spira Agnew 

in 1973. Within a year he had 

become president, One of his 
first acts was to pardon Nixon. 
He lest to Jimmy Carter in the 

197? presidential elections. 
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Nixon's web of lies 


The complex web of deception and conspiracy that te 
brought a president to his knees : 









F 
Attorney gene gent 
Richard se, 
Kleindienst "a eerseunansanneess “ 
Kleindienst became aware of 2 
Watergate when G Gordan 
Liddy told him while playing 
Golf that the break-in had 
originated within the ORP and 
that he should arrange for the 
burglars’ release, He resiened 
the same day John Dean 
was fired and Haldeman and 
Ehrichman quit. 





| CRP Security 


dames McCord 

A former Cl4 agent who acted as the 
security coordinater for the CRP. He was 
arrested at the Watergate complex and 
later informed Judge John Sirica that he 
had perjured himself at the trial and that 

he had been ordered te carry out the 
break-in by senior White House figures. 


John Mitchell 
Mitchell was a personal friend 
and partisan collasgue of 
Nixon's who was rewarded 
with the job of atbomey 
general in 969. 4 great 
believer in law and order, 
Mitchell was heavily involved 
in the so-called White Howse 
Horrors - a term he coined - of 
Nixon's presidency, okayed the 
Veatergate burglary and had 
form in threatening journalists. 
Mitchell was found guilty of 
conspiracy, obstruction of 
justice and perjury and served 
a 19-month sentence. 





Gordon Liddy 
Liddy was instrumental in forming 
the White House Plumbers and was 
responsible for many dirty-trick 

schemes, Liddy supervised the break- 

ins atthe Watergate and acted as the ettnnetunneccsteeseett etter 

chief liaison to the White House. He sl esha, 

received a stiff 20-year sentence for - 
his role but served only four and a half. 
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Frank Sturgis 
Supposedly implicated in the 
assassination of JFK and the ee : 
Cuban Revolution, Sturgis had bong Tat 
known E Howard Hurt. He was r 
ane of the five men arrested while 

burgling the Watergate. Sturgis was 

jailed for his part in the break-in 

and later made lurid allegations 

Kennedy's assassination. 
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Watergate 


Bob Woodward : 
Woodward covered the trial of the : 
tive Watergate burglars, initially : ra 
unaware of the significance. With * 
coaxing from his editor and help 

from Carl Bernstein he was able to 

piece together a paper trail that was 

Instrumental in exposing the White 

House's campaign of dirty tricks. 










, Robert Bork 
Bork was solicitor 
general when both the 


Cs _ 
attamey general and 





deputy attorney Beneral 
f resigned over a refusal 
to sack Watergate Special 















Befelitesiries 
esate ell 


if he carrbed out 





+ HA, Haldeman 
a Haldeman was a tough White : 
5 . House aide who acted to block .., ; 
ee access to the president and i 
we} protect his interests. Alongside "Fea 





C arles Colson 
_— a A lawyer who worked for 
PE Reeaaerceceest ae Nixon, one of the Watergate 
= Seven found guilty of 
abstraction of justice and 
who sentenced to seven 
montis in prison. Following 
: his release Colson found 
‘ God, donating all hes 
subsequent fees to charity. 


_ 2 Ehrlichman, te formed an if “tenes 

impassable shield: as a result ; , 
the pair became known as the : a 

"Berlin Wall - a reference te their “ 
activities and Germanic names. f 









John Sirica 
John Sirica’s presided aver the trial of 
the Watergate burglars - handing aut 
tough sentences in order to coerce 
. admissions fram them that they acted 
*, in concert with others. He later ordered 
; Nixon to hand over tapes of White 
House conversations to Archibald Cox. 





John Dean 
Dean was referred to as the ‘master - 
manipulator of the cover-up’ by the 

FBI. He turned on Nixon and became 

the star witness for the prosecution 

at the Senate Watergate Committee ' 
hearings and pleaded guilty toa single = / 
felony count after suspecting thathe  - 

was being set up as a scapegoat. Dean |. 

had destroyed evidence following “Aaa, 
the Watergate burglary arrests and 


Hunt had been drafted 
inte Nixan's unofficial 
investigations unit - the 
White House Plumbers = 
charged with fixing ‘leaks’ 
to the media. He was 
involved in the planning of 
the Watergate burglaries 
and sentenced to over 30 
months in prison. 


received a prison sentence, despite his 2 
co-operation, In later life he became a ae 
critic of the Republican Party. Pa 


i John Ehrlichman : 
Ehrlichman ensured that Nixon was protected ‘ 
from unnecessary attention and worked as * 
A White House counsel before moving to a role 3 
f as chief domestic advisor, From this position " 
Ehrlichman launched vicious assaults on the 
F president's enemies and created the White 
Tana, ? House Plumbers. He had worked wath Hixon 
ea for over a decade - initially on his unsuccessful 
3 hu, 60 presidential bid - and never forgave 
fy  Niwan for the lack of a presidential pardon. He 
served 18 months in prison and died in 1999. 
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Jeb Magruder 
Magruder served as a special 
* assistant ta the president 
* until the spring of 1971, when 
c he left to manage the CRP. 
He was heavily involved in 
Watergate and alleged that 
Nixon had prior knowledge 
of the affair. He served seven 
menths in prisan 


Archibald Cox we 
amie as the first pier 

| prosecutor in the Watergate 
case. Learning of the existence of 

secret tapes recorded at the White  ~ 

House, Cox pressed for their release. 

Cox was eventually fired but lett + 

with his reputation enhanced 4 


Mee, Watergate 
prosecutor 





Howard Hunt  .” 
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f Prosecutor Cox. Bork later 
claimed that Nixon promised 
him 2 Supreme Court position 


this order. 


He complied but Nixon didn't 
fulfil his part of the deal. 
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to the president 


Butterfield 
Butterfield was responsible 
for the operation of the secret 
taping system, which Nixon hac 
installed in the White Hause. 
His Oeposition was Crucial in 
establishing the existence of 
the system = and the tapes that 
sealed Nixon's fate, 





Patrick Gray 
Gray was nominated to succeed 
Hoover a5 head of the FBI but 
resigned after less than a year on the 
job, Underestimating its significance, 
Gray had destroyed evidence from 
a safe belonging ta E Howard Hunt. 
When the scale of the conspiracy 
became clear to him he resigned and 
spent years trying to clear his name 





Maurice Stans ote, 
Stans was allegedly responsible 
for raising large amounts of cash 
in danahans that Nixon kept ina 
White House safe. Stans denied 
any knowledge of Wakergate ard, 
thoueh indicted for perjury and 
obstruction of justice, he was 
acquitted the following year. 


Hugh Sloan 

Sloan was unwittingly responsible 
for endorsing cheques that 

went to pay the White House 
Plumbers. Once Sloan discovered 
the activities of the plumbers he 
resigned and became a source for 
Woodward and Bernstein. 
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Nixon met by an angry crowd while campaigning 
Sm MUM ee coer ae ee be 


Nixon has been at the sharp end of American politics for 
decades. He has made powerful fnends and enemies alike and 
learned how to play dirty, even ordering tax investigations on 
Kennedy and 1972's Democratic presidential candidate, Hubert 
Humphrey. On the tapes, Nixon is heard to remark: “I can only 
hope that we are, frankly, doing a little persecuting. Right?" 

In the run-up to the presidential election of 1972, when it 
looks like Ted Kennedy - brother of JFK - will be a potential 
opponent for the 1976 election, Nixon and his aides attempt to 
use the Secret Service and Inland Revenue Service to spy on 
the Democrat senator in the hope of discovering material they 


can use to smear him, Such operations have been learned over 


25 years in politics - Nixon smears his first political opponents 
as communists or communist sympathisers during his 1946 
and 1950 Congress election runs. His nickname, Tricky 

Dicky. is devised during 1950 and he finds it hard to shale. 
Nixon also uses the shooting of presidential hopeful George 
McGovern in 1972 as an opportunity to place a loyal man 
within a security protection detail on Ted Kennedy. The spy, 
Robert Newbrand, is to pass information back to the White 
House, “[We just might get lucky and catch this son of a bitch 
and ruin him for “/6", says Nixon of Kennedy. 

In light of what the president knows to be on the tapes, 
July 1973 brings a bombshell that Nixon instantly recognises 
a5 disastrous. The aide responsible for the president's 
schedule and day-to-day archiving testifies that Nixon has 
had recording equipment secretly installed throughout White 
House offices. The ramifications are obvious, with the tapes 
laying bare just how widespread the use of dirty tricks are and 
how the orders frequently come direct from the president. 

Archibald Cox, leading the hearings, instantly subpoenas 
the tapes. Realising the gravity of the situation, Nixon refuses 
the request, citing executive privilege and - for the next few 
months - begins a high-stakes game of bureaucratic cat and 
mouse in an effort to keep the tapes in his possession. In 
October, just days after losing his vice president, Spiro Agnew, 
to an investigation into past corruption, Nixon astonishes 
his advisors by ordering Cox's firing - something only Elliot 
Richardson, the attorney general, could legally do. 


The president, furious at Cox's intransigence over refusing 
to accede to an offer to appoint a Democrat senator to listen 
to the tapes, rather than hand them over, males it clear that 
he will accept the resignation of Richardson and Deputy 
Attorney General William Ruckelshaus if they do not sack Cox. 
On a night in October, dubbed the Saturday Night Massacre, 
Richardson refuses the order and promptly resigns. Having 
been given the same order by Nixon, Ruckelshaus also 
refuses and resigns, leaving Solicitor General Robert Bork to 
reluctantly carry out the order. 

Public opinion quickly turns against Nixon, with protests 
ereeting the president's public appearances. In November, he 
goes on the offensive, delivering a televised question-and- 
answer session where he delivers the farmous “Tm not a crook" 
speech. He claims the tapes will exonerate him, but knows 
that this is not the case and that his political manoeuvrings 
are merely buying time: his presidency is a busted flush. 
Nixon had earlier recognised the danger the tapes posed 
and asked Haldeman to dispose of them: “Most of it 1s worth 
destroying’, says the president. “Would you like - would you 
do that?” Haldeman replies in the affirmative but crucially is 
not as good as his word, perhaps believing that if he is seen 
to be responsible for destroying the tapes he would make the 
president bulletproof and seal his own fate. 

In July 1974, having exhausted various means of preventing 
their release, including releasing transcripts and heavily 
redacted tapes, Nixon is ordered to give up the tapes to 
investigators and Congress moves to impeach the president. 
Any possibility that Nixon might hang on disappears in 
August, when a previously unheard tape is released. The 
evidence is known as the Smoking Gun tape. On the tape 
Nixon is heard advising Haldeman to advise the CLA to stop 
the FBI from investigating the Watergate brealein: "When you 
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“Public opinion turns against 
Nixon, with protests greeting the 
president's public appearances 
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created a media storm 


get in these people, when you... get these people in, say: ‘Look, 
the problem is that this will open the whole, the whole Bay of 
Pigs thing’ [...] they should call the FBI in and say that we wish 
for the country, don't go any further into this case, period!” 

Opinion is divided as to what ‘the Bay of Pigs thing’ refers 
to, though the implication to the CIA is obvious - if they do 
not assist in the Watergate cover-up, sensitive information 
regarding the agency's role in the aborted CIA-backed invasion 
of Cuba in 1961 will be released by the White House. The tape 
constitutes authentic evidence that the president was involved 
in the Watergate cover-up and attempted to pressure federal 
agencies into participating. 

Senior Republicans gather to tell Nixon that he has no 
support in Congress. Ever the political survivor and having 
claimed that he would never resign, even Nixon realises that 
he has exhausted his options. The president promptly resigns, 
knowing that he will be impeached if he remains in office. 
His resignation speech is broadcast from the White House the 
night before he leaves for his home in California. Typically, his 
speech wrongloots many, with allusions to the difficulties of 
office and oblique mentions of wrongdoing, notions of duty 
and vague expressions of regret. 

Nixon also includes a lengthy summiation of what he sees 
as his achievements in office, preferring them to discussions 
of Watergate - a trope that would become familiar in years 
to come. Nixon never escapes the taint of Watergate but 
he becomes a respected statesman on the American and 
global stages and wins acclaim for his domestic and foreign 
accomplishments. He is almost immediately pardoned by his 
successor, Gerald Ford, in a move that many decry. 

Nixon avoids jail but the scale of wrongdoing - and 
the depth of the unpleasantness that modern US politics 
constitute - takes voters by surprise and reveals those at the 
top of government as venal, vulgar, deceitful and greedy. Most 
of all, it shows US presidents to be flawed and long after his 
resignation Nixon still inspires fascination. 

Upon leaving the White House, Nixon spends most of his 
time at his house in California - driving to a small outhouse 
on his golf buggy every day to work on his memoirs. In 1977, 
short of cash and keen to rehabilitate his reputation, he agrees 
to the now-famous series of interviews with journalist David 
Frost. The trained lawyer and long-serving politician initially 
runs Tings around the under-prepared Frost, but on the final 
day of interview the disgraced president finally opens up 
on the Watergate scandal: “I let down the country. | brought 
myself down. | gave them a sword and they stuck it in. And 
they twisted it with relish. 

The former president may have admitted some culpability 
but he never shakes off his ardent belief that the ends justified 
the means. Nixon had relied on a range of dirty tricks - many 
illegal - to claim power, and then affect change as he saw it. 
The apparently insignificant burglary that brought down the 
37th president of the United States was just one of the ways 
that he bent the law - rt’s just that this time, he got caught. 
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An emotional Nixon gives his farewell 
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and steered a course that avoided the ideological 
impulses of following Republican presidents 
Nixon strikes a strange figure among US 
presidents - oddly awkward and self-aware, yet 
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achievements and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring greatly.” 
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Reagan’s Berlin Wall speech 


en 

What was it? 

Two years before the eventual reunification of East and 

West Germany and the symbolic destruction of the 
wall that had divided the city of Berlin since 1961, the 
40th president of the United States travelled to West Berlin 
to give a speech that would help usher in the eventual end 
of the Cold War. Standing on a podium with the infamous 
dividing wall behind him, Reagan uttered the famous 
phrase, “Tear down this wall”. 

At 2pm, and protected by sheets of bulletproof glass 
(50,000 people had demonstrated against the US 
president's visit the day before, so tensions were high), 
Reagan stated that "the advance of human liberty can 
only strengthen the cause of world peace,” and that 
there was only one true way for the USSR to show their 
commitment to it: by tearing down the Berlin wall. 
Addressing the Soviet leader directly, Reagan went on 
to say: “General Secretary Gorbachev, if you seek peace, 
if you seek prosperity for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, if you seek liberalisation, come here to this gate. 
Mr Gorbachev, open this gate. Mr Gorbachev, tear down 
this wall!” 


Why did it happen? 


His speech in West Berlin wasn't the first time Reagan 

had raised his concerns about the existence of the 
Berlin Wall. In fact, as early as 1982 - during another 
state visit to West Germany - Reagan remarked, "Why is 
the wall there?” when asked what one question he would 
ask the leaders of the Soviet government. In the years that 
followed, Reagan and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
seemingly formed a close public relationship; however, 
eight months prior to the speech, that union had grown 
cold as both parties continued to argue over the subject of 


| nuclear weapons. 
ail ’ | Reagan's speech in June 1987 was, when taken in 
S context, ameans of publicly calling on Gorbachev and 
, | the USSR to progress these negotiations beyond mere 
‘ , ~ talk and rhetoric. Nuclear disarmament was the crux 
| festering at the heart of the Cold War, and Reagan 
wanted to offer both an olive branch and a stark reminder 
; of civic duty. 


Who was involved? 


; ? f Ronald Reagan 
‘ a | 6 February 1911 - 5 June 2004 
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The 40th president of the United States used 
his podium to urge the USSR to make good 
on its promise to end the Cold War stalemate. 


Mikhail Gorbachev 

2 March 1931 - Present 

The eighth and final leader of the USSR, 
Gorbachev's progressive policies helped to 
bring an end to hostilities with the West. 
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Peter Robinson 

18 April 1957 - Present 

Robinson was one of many speech-writers 
who contributed to the speech given by 
Ronald Reagan in front of the Berlin Wall. 
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Faced with new challenges, both at home and abroad, eA 
little is certain for the United States going forward po 
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19 March 2003 


The Iraq War begins 


or decades, Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein had 
become the boogeyman of the Middle East. 
Behind his carefully curated public image lay 
a man who carried out unspeakable atrocities 
against his own people, sponsored multiple 
terrorist groups and invaded his neighbours 
with a constant imeverence. Such actions 
had forced the West's hand once 
already, with his invasion and 
annexation of Kuwait in 1991 
leading to the first Iraq War. 
However, by 2003, the West 
now had a far different view 
of the Middle East and nations 
who sponsored terrorism in any 
form. Post 9/11, President George 
W Bush was already waging the 
‘War on Terror’ and with Osama 
Bin Laden seemingly vanishing into 
thin air, Saddam's provocative actions on 
Iraqi soil had realigned America’s crosshairs. There 
was also a great deal of bipartisan support for the 


invasion from Congress thanks to the swift success 


of the war in Afghanistan in 2001 Even America’s 


Defining moments 
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® The Republicans take the 
1994 midterm elections 
8 November 1994 


Taking place in the middle of president Bill Clinton's first 
term in office, the 1994 United States elections became 
known as the year of the ‘Republican Revolution’ due to 
the overwhelmingly large number of members the GOP 
had elected to both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. As a result, it challenged the iron grip the 
Democrats had on American policy at the time. 







Over a decade 
ON MORONUMONCeReLEI te 
War, the fear of 
WMDs led America 
into another Middle 
East conflict 


allies, including the UK led by Prime Minister Tony 
Blair, were in favour of military action. 
Then there was the issue of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction. The phantom that helped sway 
public opinion, and gain the support of the United 
Nations, WMDs were touted as the greatest 
threat to Western safety since the nuclear 
fears of the Cold War. The intelligence 
eports that brought WMDs 
into the conversation painted 
Hussein's arsenal as a stockpile 
of devastating power that wasn't 
just being built, but prepared for 
imminent launch. 
Another factor was driving 
Bush to make that declaration of 
war on Iraq in 2003: oil. While the 
Us had no outward intention to take 
control of Iraq's oil fields, leaving them 
in the hands of Hussein was a far greater 
danger. So by standing before those cameras and 
announcing his intention to invade, Bush and his 
allies could stop the despot from using petrodollar 
influence to rock foreign economies from afar. 


© Clinton impeached for the 
Monica Lewinsky scandal 
19 December 1998 


In one of the most unusual developments in US politics, 
42nd president Bill Clinton was impeached by the House 
of Representatives on two charges: perjury and obstruction 
of justice. These charges rose from a sexual harassment 
lawsuit from an Arkansas state employee, as well as a 
long-running affair between the 49-year-old president and 
Monica Lewinsky, a 22-year-old White House intern, 
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e The Space Shuttle Challenger 


disintegrates 

1 February 2003 

While the Space Shuttle Challenger was preparing to 
launch on 16 January 2003, a piece of foam broke away and 
damaged one of the orbiter's left wings. Two weelcs later. 
when the shuttle attempted re-entry, the damaged wing 
caused a chain reaction that destroyed the shuttle, killing 
all seven astronauts on board. It was Challenger’s 28th and 
final mission, 
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The Iraq War lasted for almost nine years and would 
eventually turn public opinion against Bush and his 
decision to occupy the country for so long 















¢ Hurricane Katrina e The Great Recession e The Deepwater 


hits America 
26 August 2005 


Having formed just three days before over the Bahamas, 


the terrible power of the tropical cyclone known as 
Hurricane Katrina hit the Gulf of America with full force 
on 26 August. Over the next week it would take the 
lives of 1,833 people, with the city of New Orleans alone 
suffering incredible devastation. It ranks as one of the 
five most deadly hurricanes in US history, 


December, 2007 


Following the bursting of the housing bubble inflated 

by irresponsible sub-prime mortgage lending, the Great 
Recession (as it soon came to be known) hit the United 
States hard in the years that followed, From February 
2008 to February 2010, the national economy shed a 
staggering 8.7 million jobs, with unemployment nsing to 
10% and a retraction of US GDP to 5.1% (the lowest it had 
been since the Great Depression). 


Horizon disaster 

20 April 2010 

When an explosion rocked Deepwater Honzon, an 
offshore oil rig operating in the Gulf of Mexico, it would 
end up taking the lives of 11 of its operators. However, 
the damage of the blowout would stretch even further. 
The disaster caused 4.9 million barrels of oil to seep into 
the surrounding waters, creating the largest accidental 
oil spill in the world, 
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The War on Terror 





on Terror 


The United States pursued terrorism from 
the ruins of Manhattan to the mountains of 
Afghanistan - but was it successful? 


i ur war on terror begins with al-Qaeda," lay in Egypt, in the Muslim Brotherhood founded 
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President George W Bush told a joint session 

of Congress on 20 September 2001, “but 

it does not end there. It will not end until 

every terrorist group of global reach has been 
found, stopped, and defeated." 

Nine days earlier, on 11 September 2001, four 
teams of al-Qaeda hijackers had used civilian 
aircraft as weapons against the symbols of 
America’s financial and military power. Two 
planes struck the ‘twin towers’ of the World Trade 
Center in New York City, and a third hit the 
Pentagon in Washington, DC. A fourth 
plane, whose target is believed 
to have been the US Capitol or 
even the White House, crashed 
in Pennsylvania after its 
passengers, aware of what had 
happened to the other planes, 
overthrew their hijackers. 

The ‘9/11 attacks killed 2,977 
Americans, and transformed 
the USA's relationship with the 
rest of the world. For the first 
time in American history, its cities 
expenenced the distinctive form of 
modern war that is terrorism. No less distinctively, 
the enemy might lodge in conventional states, but 
was not identical with their governments. Like 
the ambitions of the Islamists, the War on Terror 
spanned the globe, 

In September 2001, al-Qaeda was hosted by the 
Taliban government in Afghanistan, but in the 
1990s al-Qaeda had been hosted by the Islamist 
Fovernment of Sudan, Al-Qaeda's ideological roots 







Three hijacked 
planes found their 
targets on 9/11. One - 
United Airlines Flight 
93 - was brought down 
after a passenger 
revolt 


by Hassan al-Banna in the 1920s, but the group had 
formed from mujahideen (Islamist volunteers) who 
had fought the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
the 1980s. Meanwhile, al-Qaeda's leaders, Osama 
bin Laden and Ayman al-Zawahiri were Saudi and 
Egyptian respectively, and 14 of the 19 hijackers 
involved in 9/11 were Saudi Arabian. 

The immediate American response to 9/11 
was to give the Taliban an ultimatum to 
surrender al-Qaeda or face war. The Taliban 

refused. In October 2001, The USA and Bnitain 
invaded Afghanistan and overthrew 
the Taliban. Al-Qaeda retreated to 
Afghanistan's mountainous east. 
In December 2001, the Western 

allies attacked al-Qaeda at 

the mountain of Tora Bora, 

but Bin Laden escaped, 

probably to Pakistan. While 

the Amencans attempted to 

build a democratic, pro-Western 
Afghanistan nation around 
the corrupt Hamid Karzai, the 
Taliban, with deep roots in sectors of 

Afghan society, revived. The occupation of 

Afghanistan quickly turned into an expensive and 
bloody war without end. 

The objectives of the War on Terror were both 
comprehensive and amorphous: the ending of 
terrorism, and the ending of the circumstances 
which fostered it. The Bush administration made 
rapid strides in ending state support for terrorism 
by Sunni Arab states. Previously, Middle Eastern 
dictators and US allies like Pakistan and Saudi 
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Expeditionary Strike Group Two deploys in the Atlantic 
as part of the War on Terror 


Soldiers from the lOlst Airborne Division and their 
Afghan interpreters talk and drink tea with village 
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Arabia had sponsored terrorists as a cheap way of 
projecting power, diverting popular dissatisfaction, 
and gaining credibility. Now, such behaviour 
invited invasion. Even Libya's Colonel Gaddafi, a 
lifelong exporter of terrorism, allied with the US. 

Yet there was no consensus on what caused 
Islamist violence. If it was poverty, why did so 
many prominent leaders come, like Bin Laden, from 
wealthy and educated backgrounds? If it was a lack 
of democratic freedom and economic opportunity, 
could democracy and the market economy be 
imposed? And would Western interests 
be advanced if the people then voted 
for the Islamists? If it was a crisis 
within Islam, was it born of 
historic defeat at the hands of 
the ‘Crusaders, or frustration 
at the repressive social codes 
of Muslim societies - and how 
exactly could this be alleviated 
by further exposure to the 
military power and permissive 
morals of the West? 

All of these complexities became 
eclipsed by the War on Terror’s next 
phase, The lragi dictator Saddam Hussein had 
oreviously invaded his neighbours, sponsored 
terrorism and worked to acquire nuclear weapons. 
The US intelligence services believed that saddam 
was still developing weapons of mass destruction 
(WMDs), as well as buying uranium and supporting 
al-Qaeda. American officials also hoped that once 
this anti-Western tyrant had been toppled, Irag 
could become a liberal democracy, 

Encouraged by Britain's Tony Blair, Bush tried 
to Win international sanction for an invasion at 
the United Nations, but was rebuffed. In the run- 
up to war, Israel's prime minister Ariel Sharon, no 
friend to Saddam Hussein, sent a deputation to 
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“They were caught in the middle of 
a religious and national civil war’ 





Washington, advising the Bush administration of 
its imminent folly. In March 2003, the Americans 
and British invaded regardless. On 1 May 2003, 
President Bush announced, ‘Mission accomplished’ 
from the deck of the USS Abraham Lincoln. Yet, as 
in Afghanistan, a quick victory on the battlefield 
led to the collapse of the enemy state and 
endless ‘asymmetric warfare’, 
Nor cid democratisation work 
as planned. The Iraqi elections 
of 2005 brought Iraq's long- 
repressed Shia majority ta 
power, Theocratic and allied 
with the mullahs of Iran - far 
ereater sponsors of terrorism 
than Saddam Hussein had 
ever been - the Shias used 
their new powers against the 
Sunni and Kurdish minorities. 

The Americans and British found 
themselves caught in the middle of a religious 
and national civil war, and losing casualties to 
suicide bombings, many carried out by Sunnis 
from neighbouring countries, or ‘improvised 
explosive devices’ (IEDs), many of whose 
improvisers had been trained in Iran. 

As [rag unravelled and international monitors 
failed to find convincing evidence for Saddam's 
WMD program, President Bush's approval 
rating collapsed. He won the 2004 election, but 
revelations of torture by American interrogators 
at Iraq's Abu Ghraib prison further damaged 
America’s faltering credibility in the region and 
among its allies. So did a senes of revelations 


about strategies ill befitting the USA's claim to 

be sponsoring liberal democracy: the casting 

of terrorist prisoners into the military prison at 
Guantanamo Bay, a US naval base on Cuba; the 
use of secret interrogation programmes in which 
the CIA kidnapped Islamist suspects and flew 
them for ‘rendition’ (interrogation by torture) in 
friendly countries; and the assassination of terrorist 
suspects by drone strikes. 

In his second term, Bush's administration 
Tetrenched its commitment to expanding 
democracy in Muslim-majority states. Now, the 
focus was on avoiding defeat in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. Massive ‘surges’ of troops saved the US 
dispensation in these states. Yet no sacrifice of 
blood and treasure was enough to produce peace, 
let alone stability. 

In June 2007, while Shia and Sunni militias 
conducted ethnic cleansing in the suburbs of 
Baghdad, the pro-lranian majority in the [raqi 
parliament voted that the United States should 
leave Iraq. Tony Blair, Bush's stalwart ally, 
hacl already announced that the small British 
occupation force at Basra would be leaving. In 
December 2008, the US and Iraqi governments 
signed a Status of Forces Agreement, under 
which all American troops would leave Iraq by 
the end of 2011. 

The crisis of the US economy in the Bush 
administration's last weeks was the final blow for 
the War on Terror. Bush left office with the lowest 
approval rating in the history of electoral surveys. 
Bush's successor, Barack Obama, campaigned 
on a promise to extract the USA from foreign 








adventures, and concentrate on ‘nation building 

at home’. The new Democratic administration 
abandoned controversial phrases like "War on 
Terror’ and ‘Islamic extremism’, preferring instead to 
speak of targeting specific ‘networks’ of ‘criminals’ 

Yet the Obama administration stepped up 
the use of targeted assassination by drones. It 
overthrew Colonel Gaddafi, yet failed to create a 
stable Libya in the aftermath. It even sent American 
troops back to Iraq to combat the rise of ISIS, a 
direct offshoot fram al-Qaeda. Was the War on 
Terror really over, or had it hecome a new reality, 
which Americans preferred not to think about? And 
could a global war against an idea and small groups 
of individuals, not a state or an army, ever be over? 

In 2013, a Brown University study reported 
that the total cost of the Iraq War was $17 trillion. 
Another study, allowing for long-term care of 
veterans and economic damage and interest 
rates, arrived at a cost of $6 trillion by 2053. 

4486 Americans died in Irag, and 2,345 in 
Afghanistan. More than a million Americans were 
wounded, many severely. The damage to the USA's 
standing in the world is incalculable. 

50 too is the damage caused by the war's 
knock-on effects. The Arab Spring of 2011 marked 
the end of the old dictatorships, some of them, 
like Hosni Mubarak of Eeypt, pro-American. But 
Egypt's tree elections brought to power the Muslim 
Brotherhood, the very organisation that had 
inspired al-Qaeda. Meanwhile, Iran continued ta 
subvert its Sunni neighbours, and Syria collapsed 
into civil war. The War on Terror’s legacy of human 
and strategic disaster continues. 
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An Iragi man awaits interrogation after a raid 
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In 2002, the global War on Terror turned to Islamic 
extremism in the Horn of Africa and piracy on its seas 
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anti-Islamic extremist strategy also included several other 
campaigns, like OEF-Philippines and OEF-Trans Sahara. 
Launched in 2002, OEF-Horm of Africa is focused on 
Somalia and the waters of the Red Sea, Like many other 
War on Terror operations, it continues today, despite the 
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Piracy is endemic to the Somali coast. The motives 
of the pirates are less religious than economic. When 
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turned into a failed state ruled by tribal militias, The civil 
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their lives and homes. Islamist groups have exploited this 
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Suez Canal. This makes Somalia's instability a problem 
for global trade and communications. Furthermore, the 
presence of Islamist militias like al-Shabab is a danger 
to neighbouring states like Kenya, which has frequently 
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While the US-led wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 
dominated the news in the early 2000s, the anti-terror 
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Blackhawk Down (2001), in which a pre-War on 
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Phillips (2013), with Tom Hanks. as the captain of a 
hijacked freighter. 
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America’s first black president was tasked with restoring the country’s shattered 
reputation abroad and resurrecting it from the doldrums of the Great Recession 


n 20 January 2009, downtown Washington, 
DC, was swamped with millions of 
supporters, generating the largest 


inauguration crowds since Lyndon Jonnson's 


Te-election in 1965, The man they had come 
to see; President Karack Obama. Elected to the 
nation’s highest office at the tender age of 47, his 
only political experience consisting of one term in 
the Senate, Obarna was a sensation. 

Obama's upbringing was atypical, yet emblematic 
of the American dream that came to underscore 
his political story. Born in Honolulu to a mother 
from Kansas and a father from Kenya, he lived 
in Indonesia and Hawaii, splitting time between 
his mother and grandparents, He was unsettled 





as a teen, and admitted to smoking manjuana 

and experimenting with cocaine to fit in. He was 
rigorously home-schooled for much of his childhood 
by his mother, and he credited this occasionally 
stern updringineg with instilling in him the values 
that would allow him to succeed. He gained national 
attention in 1991 when he was elected the first 

black president of the Harvard Law Review. He also 
began writing a book on race relations that would 
become his bestselling memoir, Dreams From My 
Father. Obama began teaching at the University of 
Chicago Law School, lecturing on constitutional 

law, and working as a community organiser. During 
his political career, he would often return to the 
measured, pahent tones that he honed teaching law. 


Later political opponents mocked Obama's days as 
a Community organiser and point to his associations 
with unsavoury characters that he cultivated, but his 
work with black churches in Chicago helped bolster 
his image as a man of the people, rather than an 
elite and disconnected Ivy League scholar. 

During his candidacy for the Illinois Senate, 
Obama gained notoriety with his bitter opposition 
to Bush's invasion of rag. At the 2004 Democratic 
National Convention, he electrified his party with 
the keynote speech, rising from obscurity toa 
aenuine party leader. Despite a fruitful first term 
as Senator, Obama was a political neophyte, so few 
expected him to pose a serious challenge to Hillary 
Clinton in the lead up to the 2008 presidential 
election. However, Obama's accessible, tech- 

SaVVY Callpalen harnessed an engaged 
new cadre of young voters and small 
fundraisers. He was an excellent 
orator, charismatic, and rode a 

wave of adulation and excitement 

to the White House, defeating 

lohn McCain in a landslide victory, 

The country was in a bad 
state, suffering from the wounds 
inflicted by a runaway Wall Street, and 
dealing with the worst recession since 
the Great Depression. Obama embraced a radical 
spending plan, rejecting the austerity that many 
European nations opted for. His stimulus plan was 
his most lasting and resounding success, as the 
country recovered quickly from the recession and 
unemployment decreased steadily over his two terms. 

When Obama was inaugurated, the US was 
also embroiled in two unpopular wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. He had promised to end both wars, and 
when he was re-elected in 2012, he campaigned on 
his successes in the Middle East, having ostensibly 
ended the Irag War in 2011. However, as tensions 
boiled over in Syria and Irag, Obama sent troops 
back in — and he never did withdraw troops from 
Afghanistan altogether. 

His presidency was characterised throughout by 
battles with a stubborn Congress — the Democrats 
had a majority in both Houses in his first term, but 
that didn't last. He failed to follow through on his 
campaign pledge to close the notorious Guantanamo 
Bay detention facility when Congress refused to 
cooperate, but supporters will wonder if he could 
have done more. His lingering achievement was 






The Affordable Care Act 
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his Affordable Care Act, dubbed ObamaCare, which, 
although neutered somewhat in Congress, was a 
genuine and lasting effort to make basic healthcare 
available to all Americans. His efforts at working 
with Republicans on landmark legislation foundered, 
and he repeatedly faced the threat of government 
shutdowns from an increasingly fractious 
Republican House critical of his excessive spending. 
In the wake of the Sandy Hook school shooting, 
Obama reiterated his desire to pass fun-contral 
legislation, but was again thwarted. 
Obama will be remembered for his deep 
commitment to progressive ideals. He repealed 
the ‘Don't ask, don't tell’ policy, allowing openly 
aay men and women to serve in the military. And 
in 2015, a Supreme Court featuring two of 
his appointed justices made same-sex 
mattlage federally legal. He considered 
himself an arbitrator of racial 
disputes, and often intervened in 
police matters (notably issuing 
statements on the killings of 
Michael Brown and Trayvon 
Martin), yet towards the end of his 
second term it became clear that 
Tacial tensions in the US were worse 
than ever before. 

Obama's two terms featured notable foreign 
policy successes, the highlights being the 
rapprochement with Cuba, the killing of Osama 
Bin Laden, and the successful negotiations with 
Iran over its nuclear program. However, those were 
overshadowed by his failure to deal with ISIS, his 
sluggish action in Syria, an inability to control the 
security environment in Iraq, a bombing campaign 
in Libya that left it a failed state, frosty relations 
with Israel, the debacle in Benghazi, backtracking 
on a warming to Bashar al-Assad over chemical 
weapons use, and repeated humiliation at the 
hands of Vladimir Putin and Russia. Critics will find 
similarities in the foreren policy of Obama and his 
drone strikes in dozens of countries, and stepped 
up amass surveillance plan through the National 
Security Agency. Obama swept in on a platform of 
hope, and to his credit delivered on many domestic 
items, salvaged the economy, and did much to 
restore the United States’ reputation abroad, yet 
he failed to realise many of his promises and was 
widely seen as indecisive when it mattered most. 
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and Affordable Care Acts. Despite serious opposition from the 
right-wing Tea Party movement and virtually every Republican 
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Court in 2012. Despite a slow roll-out of government-sponsored 
healthcare plans, and subsequent opposition by state 
governors, the Act has made affordable healthcare available to 
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last following the rise of Donald Trump remains to be seen. 
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Obama won a Grammy in 2006 for the 
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Life in the 
time of Barack 
Obama 

The Great Recession 

A sub-prime mortgage crisis, a shady 
default swaps market, and the bundling of 
exotic financial instruments combined with 
deregulation of Wall Street in the 1990s 
and 20005 led to a total collapse of the 
financial system and the housing market in 
2007, Obama creditably resurrected the car 


industry, regulated the banks, and restored the 
economy over his two terns. 








The Iraq War ‘ends’ 

In early 2009, Obama announced that he 
would end the Irag War within 18 months. 

The US public was upset with the fraudulent 
entry into the war and the subsequent failure 
of nation-building. Obama kept his word. 
However, when the Islamic State shrugged off 
the American-trained and American-supported 
Iraqi army, captured Mosul and carried out 
ethnic cleansing campaigns in 2014, thousands 
of US troops re-entered Iraq. 


Osama meets his 

watery grave 

In May 201), CLA intelligence revealed that 
Osama Bin Laden was living in Abbottabad, 
Pakistan. Obama rejected a plan to bomb the 
compound, opting instead for a raid by Navy 
Seals. The raid was successful, and Bin Laden 
was Shot and buried at sea. Though he was no 
longer actively involved in Al-Qaeda, the raid 
was considered a strategic and moral victory 
for the US and bolstered Obama's popularity. 


Spying among friends 

When Edward Snowden revealed the NSA's 
overreach in collecting data, the US faced a 

stern backlash abroad. German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel was particularly enraged that US 
intelligence was listening to her mabile phone 
calls. The NSA agreed to stop the overeager 
collection of data but Obama's popularity dipped. 


A thin red line 

When Syrian dictator Bashar al-Assad used 
sarin gas, a chemical weapon outlawed by 

the Geneva Convention, to murder thousands 
of innocent civilians in Damascus, Obarna 
faced a conundrum, He had called the use of 
such weapons a red line not to be crossed, at 
the threat of immediate military reprisal. Yet 
Obama backed down from his threat and Putin 
mediated the situation instead, humiliating him. 
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